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Where Should an Invalid 


Spend the Winter? 

'W 


The answer is easily found. 

The invalid should spend the winter where 
he may find greatest profit for his health. 

Shall it be a warm or a cold climate ? 

There are considerations to be thought of. 

Warm weather in winter time is an attrac¬ 
tive novelty. 

Flowers, palms, bananas, and other tropical 
growths in January are delightfully luxurious 
and seductive. 

But the system needs the stimulus of cold, 
dry air. There is no other tonic hall so valu¬ 
able. 

Heat depresses, enervates, weakens, lowers 
vital resistance, breeds germs, and invites dis¬ 
ease. 

The delights of a tropical winter annually 
allure away from the frost and snow of the 
north thousands who are quite unconscious 
that Jack Frost, though a very austere and 
blustering sort of fellow, is, after all, a good 
friend, and especially to chronic invalids. 

The keen, cool, crisp, oxygen-laden air 
of December to January is the purest, sweet¬ 
est, most healthful of the year. There are no 
germs in it, no dust in it, no poisonous gases 
of decay from bogs or barnyards in it; only 
pure, life-imparting oxygen, condensed, vital¬ 
izing, stimulating, appetizing. Appetite, as 
Pawlow. the St. Petersburg savant, has shown, 
means gastric juice — digestive power. 

So cold air purifies the blood, energizes 
the heart, puts new vim into the muscles, 
helps the stomach, wakes up the liver, 
lifts the whole being to a higher plane of 
life. 

The “winter constitution , 99 which all ani¬ 
mals put on when cold weather comes, is 
hardier, tougher, more enduring, more resist¬ 
ing to disease than the feebler “summer 
constitution “ which springtime brings to 
northern dwellers, and which tropical ani¬ 
mals and men have all the year round 

This “ winter constitution “ is just what the 
chronic invalid needs. 

The consumptive gets it by living out of doors 
in a tent, sleeping with windows open, and 
getting close to nature. The “ winter consti¬ 
tution M which he cultivates, eats up the 
germs which are consuming his lungs, and 
thus cures him. It is the cold air that does the 
work. 

The most successful consumption resort in 
the world is Davos, a winter resort in the 
Swiss Alps, near the Engadlne, where the 


snow is six feet deep and the temperature close 
to zero all winter. Every winter, hundreds of 
tubercular patients from all parts of the world 
resort to Davos to take the “ cold-air cure.*' 

Cold air cures. There is no doubt about it 
when it is accompanied by wise and skilful 
management and careful regulation of diet. 
Highly nourishing, easily digestible food, 
massage, electricity, baths and other sanita¬ 
rium methods are essential for the fullest suc¬ 
cess. 

That which will cure that dreaded disease, 
consumption, will cure almost every other 
chronic malady. 

The body heals itself. What the sick 
man needs is a moie vigorous body and 
cleaner blood, for “it is the blood that heals. ’ ’ 

There is, perhaps, no place in the United 
States where an invalid can be so comfortable 
in the wintry weather of the year — late 
autumn, winter, and early spring— as at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

There is no winter inside of the great abso¬ 
lutely fireproof main building of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium : an artificial climate (70° F. 
during the day, and 60° F. at night) ; perfect 
ventilation for each room ; pure warm air in 
rich abundance — 9,000 cubic feet per hour 
for every guest. This is the way that out-of- 
door purity is maintained. Warm floors ; kit¬ 
chen and dining-room at top ; no smells; solid 
walls, partitions, and floors,—no place for 
bugs; no harmful drafts, no dust. 

There is probably no place in the region of 
frost and snow where an invalid can find so 
favorable conditions for wintering as at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Nowhere else has 
so successful an effort been made to create an 
artificial climate, on a scale large enough to 
meet the needs of several hundred invalids. 
In the great solid structure summer reigns 
from October to April more uninterruptedly 
than from May to September. There are no 
chilly mornings or evenings; no raw, damp 
nights; no cold, drizzly days; and on the 
other hand, no oppressive tropical heats. 
Seven acres of floor space inclosed by heavy 
impervious walls through which the cold can 
not penetrate; thick stone floors which, once 
warmed by the radiation from heated steam 
pipes, remain warm the whole winter 
through, making cold feet from cold floors 
impossible,— a difference of not more than 
ten degrees between day and night; air 
always dry, pure, full of ozone, unmatched by 




any natural climate on earth ; with palms, 
flowers, foliage everywhere, to remind one of 
summer. 

Thus perfect protection is offered those who 
need it, while those who need to be hardened 
by contact with cold air, are able to secure 
the benefits of this great invigorating force 
whenever desired, day or night, and to any 
desired degree or extent. In the summer sea¬ 
son this great healing force is available only 
in small measure by means of cold baths, 
ice rubs, and fans; but in the winter season, 
the keen frosty air is everywhere ready to be 
put to work as the great uplifting power it is 
when rightly applied. 

Warm air comforts and allures. 

But cold air hardens and cutes. 

A mammoth gymnasium for exercise; two 
great swimming pools; a grand solarium ; in¬ 
genious mechanical exerei.-e machines; and a 
great palm garden in which the patient may 
easily iraagiue himself in a tropical clime as 
he sits cosy and warm under a great palm or 
a banana tree rising twenty feet above his head, 
— these are features well calculated to produce 
an atmosphere of summer in the coldest 
weather. 

One does not realize it is winter until he 
looks out of doors, except for the buoyancy of 
his spirits, the elasticity of his step, the keen¬ 
ness of his appeti e, and the joy of living, 
which returning vigor brings. 

Under the doctor’s prescription, excursions 
are made into the outer region at the prop* r 
hours and with suitable precautions,—■ sleigh- 
rides, tobogganing, walks, skating, and 
skiing for strong folks ; “ air packs,’ 1 that is, 
lying out of doors enveloped in cold proof 
wrappings, for feeble folks,— from which 
everybody comes back with a keen appeiite 
for the nourishing, easily digestible food which 
the Sanitarium menu supplies in rich abun¬ 
dance. Nowhere in the world can an invalid 
find such a rich and endless variety of whole¬ 
some, toothsome, tempting delicacies, easily 
digestible, even predigested, and so daintily 
served, as at the table of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 

The winter season, under right conditions, 
affords the chronic invalid the best possible 
chance for recovery'. All persons suffering 
from a chronic malady are in need of one and 
the same thing; namely, more health,—a 
higher degree of vitality, of resistance, higher 
nerve tone, higher digestive tone. Hence 
every chronic sufferer requires tonic treat¬ 
ment—tonic conditions. The winter season 
alone provides continuous tonic conditions. 
The dense air, containing from one-eighth to 


one-fourth more oxygen than midsummer air, 
stimulates all the vital processes to a higher 
degree of activity. Air is a curative force, 
in operation day and night, and steadily lifts 
the patient up to a higher level until the ebb¬ 
ing tide of life turns backward, and the reno¬ 
vating forces of the body resume their aetiv 
itieswith all the old-time vigor. 

An outdoor sun bath finds a complete sub¬ 
stitute in the electric bath. Powerful arc 
lights concentrated upon the body by means 
of highly polished metal reflectors produce ef¬ 
fects the most powerful of which light is 
capable. In three or four minutes the skin 
may be as red as if exposed to the sun for 
half an hour, and in seven or eight minutes a 
veritable sun burn may be produced when this 
is desirable. An eminent French doctor 
in prescribing for some puny infants presented 
to him by a titled lady, horrified her by the 
command, 44 Roast them, Madam. Roast 
them,—in the sun.” An electric-light 
” roast ” may be four times as powerful as a 
sun bath, thus securing the effects of the 
actinic rays in a very much shorter time. The 
actinic ray of the arc light is much more 
powerful in proportion to the amount of light 
than that of the sunlight. 

During the winter season the phototherapy 
department of the Battle Creek Sanitarium is 
thronged from morning t 11 night, and is fairly 
ablaze with the glorious health-imparting 
rays sent forth from a number of powerful arc 
lights especially constructed for the puniose. 

Li»*e is never dull at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. The patients are kt pt busy all 
day getting well. There is no routine treat¬ 
ment. Each patient has a program providing 
something to be done every hour, which will 
give him an uplift. With rare exceptions, im¬ 
provement is experienced with the very first 
application made, and the healing impulse 
gathers energy from day to day. The patient 
soon sees through the philosophy of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium System, and learns how to 
co-operate with the physicians in their work, 
not of healing,— for doctors can not heal.— 
but in pointing out the way, removing obsta¬ 
cles, and co-operating with the mighty healing 
forces of nature, which, divinely implanted, 
are divinely guided. The same power which 
created, heals. Healing is re creating. 

A school of health is in progress during the 
entire winter. Afternoon classes and evening 
lectures * ive every patient an opportunity to 
obev the injunction of the great philosopher, 
44 Know thyself,” and by acquiring this 
knowledge he can learn, not only howto get 
well, but how to keep well. 
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Become A Vegetarian 


A ND become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer* headed 
—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through 

The Vegetarian Magazine. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates disuse 
of Hush, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and natural 
methods of obtaining health. Pleaches humanitaiiunism. 
purity and temperance in all things. Upholds all that's sensi¬ 
ble, right and decent. Able contributors. Has a Household 
Depaiintent which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri¬ 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats. Gi v es 
valuable Tested Kecipes and useful hints on HYGIENE. 
SELECTION OF FOODS. TABLE DECORATION. 
KITCHEN ECONOMY. CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
etc. Full of timely hints on PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
DISEASE. Gives portraits of prominent vegetarians, and 
personal testimonials from those who have been cured of 
longstanding diseases by the adoption of a natural method of 
living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EX¬ 
PENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE'S 
NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PER 
MANENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT V\ AYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valua¬ 
ble hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, 
benevolence and sympathy in children A magazine for the 
whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Pages 7 
by rn inches in size. Published monthly. Sent postpaid to 
yout address. 1 year, for #1; 6 mos., 50c; 3 mos.. asc; 1 mo., 
toe. No free copies. 


BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 

Why 1 am-a Vegetarian, J. Howard Moore. 

24 Reasons for Vegetarian Diet,.. 

Just How to Cook Meals Without Meat... 

Meatless Dishes. 

The Natural Food of Man and How to Prepare It. 

Force in Foods, Dr. J. D. Craig. 

Saline Starvation and How to Avoid It. 

Cleanliness the First Principle of Hygiene. 

Clerical Sportsmen. J. Howard Moore. 

Thu An of Breathing. 

THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, Chloago, III. 


% .25 
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$40.00 A WEEK. 



Reliable man or women each 
county as manager to exhibit, 
take order*, appoint agents 
for Harrtnon talvelcoN Oil- 
Gae 8tom. Wonderful la* 
vent Ion — bent* other* — Auto¬ 
matically genernt*.* fuel gi»* 
from keronene— Miniature gn« 
normous demand — iHplendld for 
rn«tomep<—Th«*ap. clean, eafe 
dung**roll*. Catalogue Free. Write today. 
CO., 6687 World H'ld’g., Cincinnati, O. 



600D PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per day 

We can teach you quickly BY 
MAIL. The new scientific Tone- 
a-Phon© method endorsed by 
highest nut ho Titles. Knowledge 
of music not necessary. 

Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 65 Music Hall. Battle Creek. Mich. 


SOLID 14K COLD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 

And Six Months Trial 
Subscription to 

Good Health 

ONLY $1.00 

Pen by registered mail, 8 cent* extra. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


I am Worth 
Fifty Cents 
to you 

Cut me out 


Complete plans and list ot materials to build a 9300 Colt-ge, suitable 
for a Bungalow or Home, and six mouths snbscrfpdon including the 
Supeib Ch istiuus Number *bicb alone will sell for fifty cents, to Jrw- 
ell’s Awi k can Homks. an Up-to the-T itues Two-Dollais and fifiy- 
cents-per-Year Monthly Magazine containing each issue at least two 
colored supplements, either one of which is worth d able the amount 
of one j ear's subscription, and if framed would be tit to adorn ny 
home, will be *.ent jou to your address on receipt of this Advertise¬ 
ment and Seventy-five cents in cither Post-o&ce or Express Money 
Older or silver (no st mps accepted). 

Jkwkil's American Homis is the only pRkltcation devoted ex¬ 
clusively to planning, building, beautifying, and furnishing ibe home. 

Jewell'S Wm. Clahkf Jewell. Publisher. 

American Homes, 5 <>o Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Remember this offer is good only for the month of November to readers of Good Health and money must be accom¬ 
panied by this advertisement. 


Che Nashville Sanitarium 

In aim, methods, and principles a branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. It offers the quiet and restfulness of a 
secluded country location with agreeable climate. Also a fully eqhipped city branch. Prepared to give all kinds of 
physiological treatments. Experienced Physicians and Well-trained Nurses. A complete Dietary, suited for in¬ 
dividual cases. All forms of Electricity, including the Electric-light Bath. X-Ray examination and treatment. Swed¬ 
ish Movements and Massage. Surgery when required. 

Address O. M. HAYWARD, M. D., Sup’t. 

Or NASHVILLE SSlNITA'R.IUM 


Church and Vine Streets 


i 


NASHVILLE. TENN. 
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is built (not stuffed) with a product of Nature as pure as Nature herself—treated and prepared by a 
mixture of brains and machinery in a way that has made Ostermoor the mattress par excellence — 
moisture-proof, dust proof, germ-proof, vermin-proof—everlastingly resilient, soft and fresh. Ostkk- 
mook, the only mattress that never requires renovating or renewing—an occasional sun bath its only 
renovator, and tinder no condition does it sag or become lumpy or uneven. “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating M The proof of the mattress is in the sleeping. We allow you to sleep on it 
30 nights free, and refund your money if you are not satisfied in every way . Read the guarantee. 

Beautiful 136 -Page Book FREE 

If you ask, vve will send you our handsome, beautifully 
illustrated book, “The Test of Time ”—136 pages of 
interesting information and valuable suggestions for the 
sake of comfort, health and success—with Ov^r 200 fine 
illustrations. Write for it now while it is in mind. 

Look Out! Dealers are trying 10 sell the “ just-aa-K'vjd** 
kind. Ask to see the name “ Ostermoor M and our trade¬ 
mark label sewn on the end. Show them you can’t and 
won’t be fooled. ” It tutust be Ostermoor Mattress sent 
by express, prepaid, the same day check is received. 

OSTERMOOR k CO., 152 Elizabeth Street. New York 

Canadian Agunoy : The Alaska Feather und Down Co,, Ltd.. Montreal 


Regular Sizes and Prices 

2 feet G Inches wide, h It 

25 lbs 

3 feet wide. 30 lbs. 10.00 

3 feet G Inches wide, I I 70 

35 lbs. M * #U 

4 feet wide, 40 lbs. 13.35 

‘ 1500 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 

Ill tw11 part*, so cent* extra 
Special special nf'rrs. 


30 Nights’ FREETrial 

Sleep on the Ostermoor 
thirty nights free and if it 
is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don’t be¬ 
lieve it to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability and 
comfort of any #50. hair 
mattress ever made, you 
can get your money back 
by return mail—“no ques¬ 
tions asked. y 


“Stop that, you Stupid Renovator 


—you’ve opened my splendid Ostermoor. Don’t you know yet that the OsTERMoor never 
needs remaking? Sew it right up again and put it back in the sun where you found it. 
A sun-bath is all it requires. It is 
those dirty hair mattresses back 
of the house that I want 
made over/’ 


Ostermoor Mattress $ 15. 


(Express Charges Prepaid—Any where) 




A 

sun bath 
will renovate 
it, because the 
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YES 


There are other railroads be¬ 
tween the east and the west. 

BUT 


it is always well to secure the 
best you can for the money. 

THEREFORE 

You should bear in mind this re¬ 
mark of an experienced traveler: 

'* For the excellence of its tracks, the 
speed of its trains , the safety and com¬ 
fort of its patrons , the loveliness and 
variety of its scenery, the number and 
importance of its cities, and the uni - 
formlv correct character of its service , 
the New York Central & Hudson 
Fiver Railroad is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side 
of the Atlantic 

Send to George H. Daniels, General Pas¬ 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York, a 2 -cent stamp for a 52 -nage illustrated 
Catalogue of the *• Poor-Track Series." 


75he NEBRASKA 
SANITARIUM 

Offers the following inducements to those who 
are seeking health, rest, and comfort. 


Location —The most beautiful suburb of the Capitol 
city — Lincoln, with which it is connected by an electric street ^ 
railway. w 

Climate — High altitude, pure air. and an abundance o 
sunshine. 

'Buildings -Commodious, well ventilated, perfect sewer 
age hydraulic elevator, electric lights, steam heat, attractive 
surroundings 

“Bath and treatment Rooms- Well equipped for the 
application of hydrotherapy in every form, massage. Swedish 
movements, electric light bath. X-ray, static electricity, far 
adic, galvanic and sinusoidal currents. 

Exercise — Gymnasium for systematic development, out- 
of-door amusements.picnics. trolly rides, etc. 

"Dietary —Specially prepared health foods to suit each 
case; large food Fa -tory connected with the institution. 

Examinations —Careful study of each case; aided by a 
laboratory of hygiene for chemical and microscopical investi¬ 
gations. 

Diseases Treated —Special attention given to diseases 
of women, digestive disorders, rheumatism, nervous diseaaes, 
and diseases of the eye. ear. nose, throat and lungs. Offensive 
cases not received. 

Surgery — Aseptic operating rooms and surgical wards. 

All kinds of surgical cases le eived. 

Doctors and F arses — Gentlemen and lady physicians 
trained at the Battle Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium, trained 
nurses of both sexes. 

For further information address 

75he NEBRASKA SANITARIUM 

College View • - Nebraska. 


: A NEW TRACT 

i The Revelation of God b Ai^ 0 er 

Trever Jones 


1 


5 Cts. 

Ord.ro/ GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. jft 



Anyone sending a sketch And description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Communica¬ 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest aeency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Mono A Co. receive 
special notice , without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly, 
eolation of any scientific journal. 

' - ToV * “ 


I.nrgest cir- 

■■^■1 _ ■■ Terms, $3 a 

four months, $L Bold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co. 36,Broad>w ‘>New York 

Branch Office, 626 F St* Washington, D. C. 


year; 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 

NUT BUTTER AT HOME 



IF YOU HAVE ONE OF 
OUR MILLS, AND THUS 
HAVE FRESH BUTTER 
EVERY DAY. OUR MILL 
IS SUPERIOR TO ANY 
OTHER IN THAT — 


It requires one-third less effort to operate. 

It cannot be overfed . 

It is unequated in point of durability. 


PRICE or MILL. $3.25. 

With “Science In the Kitchen/* by 

Mrs. E. E. Kellogg.$5.00 


Recipe with each Mill. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

Battle Creek. Mich. 
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THREE 
OF A KIND 

Beats many other combinations. The 
three famous trains of the 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee 4 
St. Paul Railway 

offer an excellence of service and equip¬ 
ment not obtainable elsewhere. There 
are many reasons for this, one of which 
is the fact that this railway operates 
its own sleeping, dining, library, and 
other cars. 

The Southwest Limited, Chicago 
to Kansas City. The Pioneer Limited, 
Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Overland Limited, Chicago to 
On-aha and San Francisco. On your 
next western trip, why not go one way 
and return another ? 

F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO 


lo replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Electrical and Massage Instruments 

Trusses, Supporters, Syringes, Bust Developers, Hearing Instruments Etc. 



at Wholesale Prices. 

, Family Medical Batteries from 
§3.75 and up 

Our Wheel Sheotome Battery 

is a New Invention in Medical 
Batteries. It gives both Electricity 
and Electric Massage. 

for our Wholesale Price List, 
back if you are not satisfied 

Western Snnrioal 

E. Instrument House, 

i Dearborn St. Chicago, 111. 



AGENTS WANTED 


♦ 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


Three moth’s trial subecriptiou to 
Good Health. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle Creek. • Mich. 



Not to know Niagara is not to know America 

The Michigan Central has deservedly won its title to “The Niagara Falls Route/' be¬ 
cause it is the only railroad running directly by and in full view of the entire panorama of 
the rapids of the upper river, the Horse Shoe and American Falls, and the gorge below. In 
going east or west one should make it a point to take the Michigan Central . Send a postal 
card for information about the new Niagara picture. Address 

O. W. Ruggles G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 


—I 


ill repining to ttUVcrLiscMtciii.a pikOac iuukiuii UUV/U iicali ii. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 



BIBLES, Remit us $2.50 


And we will send you Good Health one year, and a $3.50 Holman 
Bible, bound in Egyptian morocco with divinity circuit, red under gold, 
size 5#x7&\ The type is bourgeois, 8vo., easy to read. Contains 
column references, fifteen maps, four thousand questions and 
answers an the Bible, concordance of nearly fifty thousand refer¬ 
ences, and a new illustrated Bible dictionary. We will send a 
smaller Holman Bible, size 4^6x6#, with fine minion print, 16mo. y 
in place of the larger size, if desired. Thumb index, 50c extra. 

Send for our 1904 Catalogue. 

COMBINATIONS 


We will send Good Health one year with the following for price set opposite each: 


Life Boat.$1.00 

Medical Missionary 1.00 

Ideal home Magazine .1.00 

Bible Training School. . _ 1.00 

Atlantic Union Gleaner. 1.00 

Advocate of Christian Education. 1.00 


Life Boat and Medical (Tlsslonary 

Vegetarian.. 

American rtotherhood. 

Youth's Instructor. 

Southern Watchman. 

Signs of the Times. 


The Review and Herald may be included in any of the above offers by adding $1.50. 
or renewed subscriptions accepted. All sent to different addresses if desired. 


$1.25 

1.10 

1.10 

l.M) 

1.50 

2.00 

New 


HEALTH BOOKS 


We will send you any of the following named books, written by J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Super¬ 
intendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, with one year’s subscription to Good Health and 
Medical Missionary for the prices set opposite each: 


The Stomach, Its Disorders and How to 

Cure Them, cloth.$2.00 

Half buff. 2.50 

Art of Massage, cloth. 2.75 

Half-leather . ... 3.50 

Ladies’ Guide, cloth . 3.50 

Half-buff. 4.00 

Library . 4.25 


Man the Masterpiece, cloth. . $3.50 

Half-buff. 4.00 

Library. 4.25 

Home Hand-Book, cloth. 4.75 

Hall-buff . 5.25 

Library. 3.75 

Or Science In the Kitchen, by Mrs. E. E. 
Kellogg, in Oilcloth. 2.25 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 
DO YOU SUFFER WITH CATARRH? 


TRY OUR MAGIC POCKET VAPORIZER 


A simple, convenient instrument for the 
treatment of Catarrh, Colds, and all diseases 
of the nose, throat, and lungs. 

Write for descriptive booklet and terms. 


Price only $1.00 

With one year's subscription 
to Good Health , new or re¬ 
newed , only $1.25. 



Address GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

115 Washington Ave. N. BATTLE CREEK, MICH.* 


in replying lo auveriiAemeois please mention GOOD HEALTH 
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For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 

L GEO. W. VAUX, A 

ASST OCN. PASS. A TKT. A(JT.. 

BOOM 139 

CHICAGO. 


^ Solid ^ 
Through Trains 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 1 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


VIA 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


WONDERFULLY INTERESTING, The Story of Daniel 

By Elder Stephen N . Haskell. Library binding, with scripture marginal reading, clear type, well indexed. 26$ pages. 

Price Sr.00. With Good Hralth 01 e year. St.50. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Michigan 



1540 pages. 1500 illustrations. Full library sheep 
binding. Dennison's patent index, size 
4x0x10 inches, weight eight lbs. 


To New and Old 
Subscribers Alike 

One Year’s Subscription to 

GOOD HEALTH AND 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 

As described ” 

CARKIAGE CHA ROES PREPAID 

‘BOTH FOTj $2.75 

Less than half the price of the Dictionary 
alone. 

This Dictionary contains every word found 
in the original Webster besides a dictionary 
of biograiihy. of antonyms and synonyms, 
noms de plume, abbreviations, an appendix 
of 10.000 words, foreign phrases, familiar al¬ 
lusions, musical terms, dictionary of myth¬ 
ology, heroes of prose and poetry, modern 
geographical names. Latin proper nouns, etc. 


Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 











































MUSIC! 

A CENT A SHEET 

can own the best music in the world—vocal and 
instrumental—(or about one cent a sheet. 

Cur “ Library of the World’s Best Music ”—eight 
beautiful volumes, sheet music size—contains all the 
famous compositions of the masters, as well as the 
popular pieces of recent vears. It is within your easy 
reach. 

“The World’s Best Music.” 

The eight volumes in this library are light and easy to handle, 
and they open Hat at the piano. '1 he library contains 300 instru¬ 
mental pieces, such as popular and operatic melodies, dances, 
classic and romantic pieces, etc.; 350 best old and new songs, 
including duets, trios and quartettes ; 500 biographies of 

musicians ; and 400 illustrations, many of which are handsome 
chromatic art plates in colors. 

In the instrumental section there are ioo recent pieces by 
American composers, selections that sell at 25 and 50 cents each 
in retail stores. The whole library is thoroughly indexed, so that 
any desired selection may be found instantly. 

'1 his is the only musical library in existence intended for the 
home, and for pianists and singers of average ability. It contains 
the world’s best music but not the most difficult. Wagner, Chopin, 
Liszt, Chaminade, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Mozart, l’aderewski, 
Sullivan, and all the great composers are represented, but by 
selections that appeal to the taste of those of ordinary musical 
culture. 

Tli rj:« nr c The pieces were selected by an experienced board of editors, including such 
1x16 LUllOrS, renowned musicians and composers as Victor Herbert, Reginald De Kovcn, 
Helen Kendrick Johnson, Gerrit Smith, and others equally well known, whose names are a 
guarantee of the value and importance of the work. 

Every Home Can Afford it. 

The 2,200 pages of music in this library would cost you over $200.00 if purchased one piece a at 
time. The set regularly sells at $38.00 in cloth and $46 00 in half leather, but you can secure it for 
about half that amount by ordering through our Music Club, which has purchased the entire edition. 



No Money 


Mail the coupon to-day and you will receive a set lor examination, charges 
prepaid. You m;«y return same at the end nf live days at our expense il not satis- 
Dnitnirnfl XI r\\\l |r » clor > r ' If the library pleases you. and you wish to own it, you can pay at the 
IxcljUircU IsUW rate of $1.on r>r $2.00 per month. Through our Club, the price Is only $22.00 
for the cloth binding, and $26.00 for the half-leather. You must mail the coupon promptly if you desire 
to investigate, a- only a limited number of sets are available. 

50 Bookcases to Be Given Away. 

We have ubnut fifty elegant oak-wood liookcases, made especially to hold a set of the 
“World’s Best Music.” Their retail price Is $ 4 . 00 , but we have decided to ••Her them as 
premiums to prompt subscribers. To obtain a bookcase free with your set, it will be neces 
to send the coupon at once. This bookcase is a present from us, and does not increase 
the cost of the books in any manner. 



What an associate editor of “The Ladles' Home Journal” aay«: 

" I Itsvc seldom seen anything so well worth having in one's home. 1 have lingered 
over each part with peculiar pleasure, ami have no hesitation In saying that you 
have made a collection of gTtat value, both in the music and In the artistic and 
biographical features.’'-MARGARET R. SANGSTER. 

The University Society, "g™* *** 





paid. §■■■■■■ 

tU.i Made,*' In half-leather. 

If satisfactory 1 agree to pa 
#1.1/0 within 5 days and $3.11 
per month thereafter until $20.00 
has i«cn paid , If not satisfactory 1 
agrve to return the s?t within 6 days. 
Uso send me your #4.00 bookcase, 
which I am to retain, free of charge. If I 
keep the books. 

Name.. 

Street .. City .. | 

In ordering cloth, change f.'fl.OO to $22.0 
tf you |irvfiT to pay |1.00 per month. alttv ooapon tcuoolinfly. 
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The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Training=School 

For Missionary Nurses 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

Now opens its doors to all Christian young men and women 
who are in sympathy with the truths taught at this institution, 
and who desire to prepare themselves to work for the better¬ 
ment of the race in the capacity of Christian or missionary nurses. 

A three-years' course is provided, and the instruction given 
comprises a larger number of subjects and more thorough training 
than is offered by any other training-school in the world. In 
addition to the subjects taught in ordinary hospital training- 
schools, students in the Battle Creek Sanitarium Training- 
school for Missionary Nurses are thoroughly instructed in 
hydrotherapy (more than two hundred applications); in massage , 
manual Swedish movements (several hundred different manipula¬ 
tions and movements); the use of electricity (galvanic, faradic, 
static, and sinusoidal currents); phototherapy (the electric- 
light bath, the photophore, the arc-light, the actinic ray). 

There is also a very thorough course in surgical nursing. 
Ladies receive thorough theoretical and practical instruction in 
obstetrical and gynecological nursing . 

The course also includes instruction in bacteriology and 
chemistry , comprising laboratory u>ork, lectures , and recitations . 

Nurses receive on an average two hours of regular class- 
work daily besides the regular training at the bedside and in 
practical work in the various treatment departments. 

The course in gymnastics embraces not only ordinary calis¬ 
thenics, but also the Swedish system of gymnastics , medical gym¬ 
nastics , manual Swedish movements, swimming , and anthropome¬ 
try . There is no school of physical culture in which the oppor¬ 
tunities are greater than those connected with this school. 

The school of cookery also affords great advantages in scien¬ 
tific cookery , and also instruction in dietetics for both the sick and 
the well, the arranging of bills of fare, the construction of dieta¬ 
ries , and all that pertains to a scientific knowledge of the com- 
positiem and uses of foods. 

Gradu tes receive diplomas which entitle them to registration as trained nurses 
Students are not paid a salary during the course of study, hut are furnished books, uniforms, 
bjard, and lodgi «. Students are required to work e'Rht hours a d^y, and are expected to 
conform to the rules of the i isiitutio i at all times. Students may work extra hours for pay. 
The money thus earned may be ample for all o dinary requ rements during the course. 

Students who prove themselves competent may. on eraduation, enter into the employ 
of the institution at good w«*ges. 

Address Battle Creek Sanitarium Training-School, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Spend Winter 
in Balmy 
California 

Snow and sleet are unknown at San 
Francisco, Santa Barbara, Los An¬ 
geles, and other places in California. 

The air is warm, with plenty of sun¬ 
shine, and flowers and green things 
grow all the time. The Winter Re¬ 
sorts of California are famous for sea- 
bath ng and outdoor sports all the 
year. You can go bareheaded and 
pick flowers in California at a time 
when people in less favored States are 
wearing fur caps and heavy mittens. 
Procure some of the beautifully il¬ 
lustrated resort literature given free 
by agents and learn about Santa 
Cruz, Del Monte, Poso Robles, 
Riverside, Pasadena, and many other 
places. Or write to 

W. G. NEIMYER , General Agent , 

193 Clark SI., Chicago, III . 

Southern Pacific 

The "R^oad to California 
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- THE.- 

Mexican Central 
Railway Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 

IT TS THE ONuY Standard Gauge Route from t he United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

JT IS THE ONLY Line in Mexico that tan offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public t he conveniencesandcomfortsof Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleei>ers. lighted by PintschGas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you can travel without 
change from St. Louis, Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line from El Paso,Texas, to MexlcoCity. 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Racine 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway passthrough 15 
of the 27 State*, of the Republic. Eight million of the thirteen 
million inhabitants Mexico a re Rett led contiguous to them 
The princi|»al Mining regions receive their Mipplios and 
export their product over it. Chihuahua. Sierra Mojada, 
Mapimi. Fresnilio, Parral, Guanacevt. Durango, Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, Sombrerele, Pacbuca. etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There are only five cities of over35.000 inhabitants In tbe 
Republic of Mexico that are not reached by tbe Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua. 30.098 inhabitants; Parral. 16.3*2: Zacatecas, 
34.438; Guanajuato.40.581; Leon.63.263: Guadalajara. 101.208; 
Querelaio. 38."16; Zamora, 12.533; AguascaDenies. 37,816; 
Irnpuato. 19.640. 

It also reaches the cities of Torreon, 13.815; San Luis 
Pot os). 60.858: Tampico < Mexican Gulf Porti. 16.313; (Jelaya, 
25.5Gf>: Pachuca. 37.487; City or Mexico. 808.777. 

Dally Pullman service between 8t. Louis. Mo.,and Mexico 
City, also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and 
vice versa. 

A. V. TEMPLE. Industrial Agent, W. D. MURDOCK. 0. P. A. 

Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN, Gen. Agl., 328 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Art of Living Long 


The famous work of Louis Cornaro, the Vene¬ 
tian centenarian, price, postpaid. $1.50. With 
Good Health, one year. $2.00. 

Three Remarkable Books of 

Horace Fletcher 


The A. B.-Z, of our own Nutrition. 462 pages. 
Price, postpaid Si u. 

The New Menticulture, or A. B C. of True 
Living; 310 pages Price, postpaid. Si.12. 

The New Glutton, or Epicure or Ecououiic 
Nutrition; 420 pages. Price postpaid. $1.12. 

Any one of these books, postpaid, and one 
year's subscription to Good Health for $1.75. 


Address 

Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, - MICH. 


THE ESTABLISHED 

COUNTRY — 

GENTLEMAN 

The only Agricultural Newspaper, and admittedly the leading 
Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the 
highest authorities in their respective lines No 
other paper pretends to compare with it in quali¬ 
fications of editorial staff. Gives the agricultural 
news with a degree of completeness not even at¬ 
tempted by others. Indispensable to all country 
residents who wish to keep up with the times. 

Single subscription, $1.50; two subscriptions, 
$2.50; five subscriptions, $5.50. Special induce¬ 
ments to Raisers of Larger Clubs. Four 
months' trial trip 50 cents. Specimen copies will 
be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any way in country life to send for 
them. Publishers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


•ST* Subscriptions taken at this office. 

Price of Good Health and Country GentUwan, $ 1.75 

Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.. 

Battle Creek, • Mich. 


«■ TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on (he Mol’ne Bluffs Over¬ 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Ofters the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer¬ 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARIlin, 

nOLINE ... ILLINOIS. 
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Our H ealth Klafej 



LONG WAIST 


Perfect 

in 

Design 

Excellent 

in 

Quality 



SHORT WAIST 



R EPLACES the CORSET , fulfilling all requirements without its 
harmful effects. For Gracefulness , Ease or Comfort this gar¬ 
ment surpasses anything ever before manufactured. For 
Economy this waist is cheap at any cost when compared with the old 
style corset, because it does not deform the body, nor destroy health, 
but benefits and restores instead. It is washable and adjustable . 
You can make it larger or smaller by adjusting the shoulder straps 
and oval elastic in either side. By making the former longer or 
shorter, the length of the skirt may be regulated. 

We sell two qualities, a light weight jean twilled material and a 
heavier weight sateen. Drab and white jean, bust measure 30 to 38, 
price $1.25,; 40, $1.50; 42, $1.75. White and drab sateen, bust meas¬ 
ure 30 to 38, price $1.75 ; 40, $2.00 ; 42, $2.25. Black sateen 25c addi¬ 
tional. No odd numbered sizes in either quality. 

When sending in orders for waists take the bust, hip, and waist 
measures snugly over the undergarments. We have long and short 
waists. The latter ends at the waistline and the former five inches 
below as per cut. When ordering state which is desired. 


ADDRESS DRESS DEPARTMENT 

Good Health Publishing Company 

115 Washington Avenue North.Battle Creek, Michigan 


& 
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THE COMPENSATING 
= PIPE ORGAN = 


The most unique and remarkable instru¬ 
ment of the present day, giving a power 
and tone quality impossible in the ordi¬ 
nary pipe organ, and overcoming the 
difficulty of correcting the variations of 
pitch in pipes and reeds. 

ASK US QUESTIONS ABOUT IT 


COMPENSATING PIPE ORGAN CO., LTD. 


Battle Creek. Mich. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 
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Announcement 



With the January number Good 
Health will enter upon the fortieth 
year of its advocacy of the principles 
of natural living. Forty years of 
effort in the campaign against the 
evils and abnormalities of our per¬ 
verted, civilized life have not damp¬ 
ened the ardor of those whose lives 
have been devoted to the promotion 
of this movement. 

The world is growing sicker every day. The 
effects of evil habits in eating, drinking, and the general 
conduct of life are daily becoming more and more 
evident. The mission of Good HEALTH is to point 
the way back to the old paths. • 

During 1905 Good Health will present in a 
more attractive and interesting form than ever before 
the various phases of the numerous questions which 
relate to the physical welfare of man. The services of 
a large corps of able writers and collaborators have 
been secured. These are not mere theorists, but 
physicians who are in close touch with all the vital 
problems involved in getting well and keeping well. 

Each quarter one number will be devoted to some 
special subject. The February issue 
will be a Physical Culture Number. 

Special attention will be given to the 
question of physical culture for inval¬ 
ids, sedentary people, growing chil¬ 
dren, and the gymnastics of ordinary 
labor. 

The May issue will discuss in a 
practical manner the outdoor life for 
sick and well of all ages. 
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The midsummer issue will be a Mothers’ Number, 
and will be brimful of practical information on subjects 
specially appropriate to the season, particularly respect¬ 
ing the care of infants, infant feeding, etc. 

The special autumn number (October) will be 
packed with fresh, interesting, and practical informa¬ 
tion upon the subject of food and diet from the natural, 
physiologic standpoint. 

Each number during 1905 will contain new recipes 
for healthful and tasty dishes. 

The Chautauqua School of Health will be con¬ 
tinued as during the past year. This department has 
attracted much attention, and has served as a basis of 
study for numerous health clubs which have been 
organized in different parts of the country. 

As a new feature a Children’s Page, in charge of 
Miss E. E. Adams, will be added. It is safe to promise 
that this will be a rare treat for the children. 

Subscribe now and get two or three friends to sub¬ 
scribe with you. See our special offer to clubs. 


SPECIAL OFFERS TO NEW AND 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 

HERE'S A GREAT INDUCEMENT: YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 

Send us four subscriptions, at least three of which are new, and $3.00, 
and we will send four copies of Good Health for one year to as many dif¬ 
ferent addresses anywhere In Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the United States, or 
its possessions. 

HERE'S A GREATER INDUCEMENT. 

Send us your own subscription and nine more, and $10.00, and we will send 
you a copy of the latest edition of the “Home Hand-Book of Domestic 
Hygiene and Rational Medicine,” by Dr. J. H. Kellogg. The retail price of 
this book is $5.00. 

TWO FINE BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 

Send us six subscriptions besides your own, and $7.00, and we will send 
you one copy of the ** Ladies' Guide in Health or Disease," or of M Man the 
Masterpiece." The retail price of each of these books is $3.50. 

A THERMOMETER FOR NOTHING. 

Send us two subscriptions besides your own, and $3.00, and we will send 
you a splendid and reliable fever thermometer, something which ought to be 
in every home, so that the very beginning of acute disease may be detected. 


Good Health Pub. Co., 

\Battle Cree% ... Michigan 
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A THANKSGIVING DAY 


I THANK 
Thee, Father, 
for this sky, 
Wherein 
thy little 

sparrows fly; 

For unseen hands that build and break 

The cloud pavilion for my sake,— 

This fleeting beauty high and wild 

Toward which I wonder as a child ; 

Thanks for the morning’s stir and 
light. 

And for the folding hush of night; 

Father of life, I thank Thee, 
too. 

For auld acquaintance, near 
and true — 

For friends who came into 
my day 

And took the loneliness 
away; 

For faith that held on to the 
last, 


For all the fold and surge of bloom. 

For leaves gone glorious to their doom. 

1 thank Thee for the strengthening hills 
That give bright spirit to the rills; 

For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

To send down music to each heart; 

For treetops wavering soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 

For forest farings that have been, 

For this full rain that shuts me in, 

Giving to my low little roof 
The sense of home, secure, aloof. 

For all sweet memories of 
the past,— 

Dear memories of my dead 
that send 

Long thoughts of life and of 
life’s end, 

That make me know that 
light conceals 

A deeper world than it re- 
vtals. 

— Edwin Markham. 




EXERCISE FOR THE AGED 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


O LD age is due to changes which 
take place in the arteries. The 
most important of these are a general 
contraction of the blood vessels, a 
thickening and loss of elasticity of their 
walls, and especially a shrinking in the 
size of the pulmonary artery. In con¬ 
sequence of these changes the blood 
supply of every organ is to some ex¬ 
tent diminished. Recent observations 
have shown, however, that the arteries 


which convey the blood to the brain re¬ 
tain their natural size, taking on these 
changes much later than other parts of 
the body. Hence it is that the brain 
maintains its integrity to a more ad¬ 
vanced age than do most of the organs. 
This very fact shows the value of ex¬ 
ercise in delaying the approach of old 
age. The average brain does more 
work as years advance, while the aver¬ 
age body does less. It is only the 
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brain that has been accustomed to con¬ 
stant systematic activity that is exempt 
from the senile changes that occur 
in other parts. A habitually inactive 
brain always gives early evidence of 
mental decay. 

These degenerative arterial changes 
which take place in old age result in the 
loss of the transparency of the tissues 
as well as in the loss of suppleness and 
elasticity. Live and highly vitalized 
tissues are transparent, or nearly so. 
In advanced age the skin has a muddy 
appearance. The eye loses its natural 
luster, owing to the dinginess of the 
sclerotica and the diminished transpar¬ 
ency of the humors of the eyeball. 

In the museum at Stockholm there is 
a very interesting collection of eyes 
taken from human beings at different 
ages. They are cut across in such a 
way as to exhibit plainly the internal 
and the external eye. In these speci¬ 
mens it is easy to observe that the eye 
of the young child is as transparent as 
water; that of the youth is a little less 
so ; in the man of thirty the eye begins 
to be slightly opaque ; in the man of 
fifty or sixty it is decidedly opaque; 
and in a man of seventy or eighty it is 
dull and lusterless. This gradual de¬ 
velopment of opacity is due to the in¬ 
crease of fibrous tissue and the deposit 
of waste matters in the eye. 

The degeneration of the eye is simply 
illustrative of the change that takes 
place in the whole body. There is the 
same loss of transparency in the mus. 
cles, the bones, the glands, the brain. 
It is due to the imperfect action of 
the eliminative organs, giving rise to 
the accumulation of d6bris in all parts 
of the body. In early life the pulmo¬ 
nary artery is larger than -the aorta. 
This facilitates the circulation of the 
blood to the lungs, and secures perfect 
aeration and purification of the blood. 


With advancing age the pulmonary 
artery diminishes in size, becoming 
smaller than the aorta, and thus the 
blood is less perfectly oxygenated than 
in youth, and the tissues are less highly 
vitalized. 

The blood vessels have muscular 
fibers in their walls. When the indi¬ 
vidual begins to grow old, this muscular 
tissue begins to disappear, and fibrous 
tissue to take its place. The fibrous 
tissue has an important work to do. It 
holds in place every cell, muscle, and 
vein. It thickens the walls of the blood 
vessels so that they lose their elasticity 
and their power to contract. The chan¬ 
nel through which the blood flows 
becomes smaller. When the heart con¬ 
tracts and the blood current is sent on, 
the arteries are no longer stretched so 
as to be able to contract with vigor, but 
remain rigid. They lose their strength 
and capacity for resisting pressure. 
Ultimately the small arteries become 
withered, until the blood can not get 
through at all. This withering of the 
arteries results in the shrinkage of all 
the organs of the body ; the lungs con¬ 
tract; the heart becomes smaller; the 
kidneys are shriveled ; the skin under¬ 
goes a sort of fibrous change and loses 
its bloom ; the fibrous tissue becomes 
calcareous, or chalky. 

The right kind of exercise, however, 
can do much to modify and delay all 
these changes. It counteracts better 
than any other agency the tendency of 
the skin, liver, kidneys, and other 
eliminative organs to become inactive. 
It arouses the heart to increased activity, 
thus pumping the blood vessels full of 
blood, distending them to their utmost 
capacity, and thereby antagonizing the 
process of shrinking. 

But the old person’s heart being 
weak, when he undertakes too violent 
exercise, that organ can not send enough 
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blood to the muscles, and the latter 
quickly become fatigued. The lungs 
and kidneys, not being able to work so 
vigorously as in early life, are unable 
to eliminate the ordinary waste products 
as they are formed in the body ; hence 
an excess of tissue-poison is always 
present in the body of the old man, so 
that a smaller quantity of the peculiar 
poison resulting from muscular over¬ 
work is sufficient to produce such a de¬ 
gree of autointoxication, or systemic 
poisoning, as to cause fatigue and 
shortness of breath. Therefore the ex¬ 
ercise of old people should be of the 
most moderate character. All strain¬ 
ing and violence must be avoided, and 
all such exercises as produce palpitation 
of the heart or breathlessness. 

It must not be expected that the old 
man’s muscles can be made to grow 
larger by exercise. All that he can hope 
to do is to improve their quality and to 
preserve to some degree their elasticity 
and strength. Neither can the chest 
capacity be increased to any great ex¬ 
tent. But by a large amount of very 
moderate exercise the old man can 
greatly improve the flexibility of joints 
that have become rigid. If the joints 
have been neglected until all their ar¬ 
ticulating surfaces have been dimin¬ 
ished, their flexibility can not be greatly 
increased. But by persistent and sensi¬ 


ble treatment some slight flexibility 
can be secured; and it is very impor¬ 
tant to preserve the flexibility, especi¬ 
ally of the spine, so far as possible, be¬ 
cause every gain in the flexibility of 
the spinal column gives increased vigor 
and strength to the muscles, and helps to 
antagonize those changes which are 
almost universal in old age,— the 
breaking-down of the abdominal organs, 
prolapse of the stomach and bowels, 
and the general relaxation of the ab¬ 
dominal muscles. 

For another reason the aged should 
be careful not to take too vigorous ex¬ 
ercise. The lessened sensibility which 
comes with old age renders the person 
liable to consecutive or secondary 
fatigue; that is, he is likely to feel the 
consequences of excessive exercise 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours after¬ 
ward rather than at the time it is taken. 

Walking is an excellent exercise for 
the old, because a large amount can be 
done without causing immoderate ex¬ 
citement of the heart and lungs. 

We are learning more and more to 
reckon age, not chronologically, but 
physiologically. By rational exercise, 
careful diet, and suitable occupations, 
the man who is chronologically old may 
preserve a physiological middle agelong 
past the time when he is ordinarily con¬ 
sidered superannuated. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL LIFE ON HEALTH 

BY JAY W. SEAVBR, M. D. 


A SOMEWHAT startling report of 
the physical condition of the school 
children in one of our largest American 
cities has been published recently in the 
daily press. The statement, founded 
on statistics, is to the effect that one in 
three of the children in the public schools 
is affected with some form of nervous 


disorder. This shows itself usually in 
the form of mental sluggishness and 
depression, melancholic tendency, or 
some degree of choreic movement. 

The cause of this exhibition of abnor¬ 
mal life is multiple. Much of it must 
be attributed to the constant nervous 
irritation to which city-reared children 
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are subjected from the time of birth. 
City life at present is of necessity beset 
with constant noise, both day and night; 
the number of hours devoted to sleep 
is comparatively small; nutrition is 
maintained by sugars in altogether too 
great abundance; and the constant con¬ 
tact with people entails a continued ex¬ 
citement of the nervous system that it 
can ill afford to endure before its period 
of maturity. But probably an influence 
as serious as any one of these mentioned 
in producing a neurotic race of people 
is the unhygienic school life that is led 
from about the fifth to the fifteenth 
year. These ten years represent the 
period when, under natural conditions 
of life, very little burden would be laid 
upon the maturing animal. No farmer 
thinks of working his horse until long 
after puberty is established and physical 
growth fairly complete. In rearing any 
healthy animals, due regard is given to 
the necessity for freedom of activity 
before a fair degree of maturity is 
reached. The play instinct is allowed 
to control both physical and mental 
activities to a large extent, and thereby 
the ability to initiate activity and ac¬ 
quire volitional control is matured and 
established for future control of life. 

In the modern educational system the 
aim has been scholarship instead of 
health ; for even where there is a cer¬ 
tain amount of time devoted to gymnas¬ 
tic exercises during the school period, 
the reason for this diversion from purely 
mental work is found, not in the im¬ 
proved bodies that result, but in the re¬ 
lief from such mental activities as have 
wearied attention and the inability to 
continue the mental stiain without some 
recreation. A few years ago it was 
proposed seriously in many localities to 
abolish the recess that had formerly di¬ 
vided the morning and afternoon ses¬ 
sion into periods of less than two hours 


of mental application. This limitation 
on physical activity soon showed such 
disastrous results on the health of the 
pupils that recourse was had to former 
methods, and more recently the general 
introduction of physical exercises in the 
midst of the school session has been 
found to add so greatly to the mental effi¬ 
ciency of the pupils that it is not likely 
to be given up. 

We must face this important physio¬ 
logical fact in all our considerations of 
the educational problem,— that book 
work is an entirely abnormal process. 
If a child is found who will read 
and study a book in preference to play 
and personal investigation of natural 
phenomena, that child is morbid, and 
should be the source of apprehension 
on the part of parent and teacher, in¬ 
stead of pride and encouragement in this 
abnormal form of life. 

We must also bear in mind that the 
best scholars and the best workers in 
the world to-day do not come from the 
schools where prolonged hours of book 
work are required for from thirty-five 
to forty weeks in the year, but from 
localities where school privileges are 
counted small, and where facilities for 
mental cramming are exceedingly poor, 
and cover a period that is limited to 
from twelve to twenty-four weeks out 
of the year. These facts should teach 
us the high value of childish liberty 
in securing mental development and 
power. The city may well be ashamed 
of its school product when compared 
with the output of the country school 
that is located in some sparsely settled 
region where the daily journey to and 
from school would be looked upon as 
beyond the pow r er of endurance of the 
city child. 

Another physiological fact that must 
be borne in mind is that the young 
growing child requires physical activity 
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not only for its physical, but for its 
mental growth, and that to restrain such 
freedom unduly will enfeeble both the 
mind and the body, and produce such 
nervous phenomena as are found to 
exist in a third of our public school 
population. 

An important question, then, is: 
How can the deteriorating influences of 
school life be avoided ? How can we 
raise children who are not neurotic, but 
that stand some chance of being efficient 
workers in the world? In the first 
place, we must remember the physical 
needs of the growing child, and must 
reduce the number of hours devoted to 
book work, especially in the lower 
grades. Second, we must provide for 
the instinctive play method of natural 
education. Third, we must give great 
attention to diversity of occupation, for 
the attention of the child may not be 
profitably confined to any one subject 
for any prolonged period. Fourth, we 
must provide for the hygiene of the 
schoolroom, so that children shall be 
taught how to live as well as how to 
think. Fifth, we must provide such 
physical exercise as shall tend to de¬ 
velop the body in symmetry and func¬ 
tional activity. Sixth, we must have 
teachers who shall correct the school¬ 
room poise and insist upon such bodily 
attitudes as shall secure adequate respira¬ 
tory and circulatory action during the 
period of confinement in the school¬ 
room, thereby creating a habitual poise 
that is favorable to health and activity. 

The question will now arise as to 
what physical exercises may properly 
be given in the schoolroom. I suggest 
that any exercises that call into play the 
fundamental groups of muscles will be 
valuable, especially such exercises as 
are performed by the extensor muscles 
of the spine, the elevators of the chest 
walls for increased respiratory room, 


and the large group of muscles in the 
thighs and hips. These movements 
are of importance because of the pos¬ 
ture characteristic of the schoolroom, 
that tends to restrict respiratory move¬ 
ments of the chest and flatten its con¬ 
tour, while it confines the large muscles 
about the hips and thighs in such a 
manner as to impair the blood circulation 
therein and produce systemic discomfort 
that is disastrous to mental application, 
and that tends to deplete nerve centers. 
The running exercises that children in¬ 
dulge in when out of school are espe¬ 
cially potent in calling into activity the 
three groups of muscles that I have 
mentioned above, and we can under¬ 
stand how the child naturally reverts to 
these types of movements when re¬ 
leased from the confinement of the 
schoolroom. 

I believe that with the lower grades 
filled with children below nine years of 
age a series of physical movements 
should be given for five minutes of 
every half hour during the school 
period. From nine to thirteen the 
same length of time may be occupied 
by taking a longer period for exercise 
each hour. After thirteen years of age 
each school session should be inter¬ 
rupted for a period of fifteen or twenty 
minutes in the middle of the morning 
and afternoon,— for open-air exercises 
when the weather permits, and for 
indoor exercise when the weather is 
unsuitable for outdoor play. These 
periods of recess or recreation may 
properly be supervised by the teachers, 
and games so systematized as to give 
each child something to do, and the 
great lesson of co-operation and organ¬ 
ization be thus taught as it is really 
taught nowhere else in the public 
school curriculum to-day. To carry 
out such a program as this would re¬ 
quire that every teacher be equipped 
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by a training in gymnastic and athletic 
exercises; and this, instead of being a 
new burden to be added to an already 
overworked member of society, would 
prove to be as exhilarating and helpful 
to the teachers as it is to the pupils. 
If this plan were carried out, we should 
have fewer neurotic teachers to harass 
children and set bad examples for their 
imitation, for choreic movements are in 
many cases purely imitative. The 
teachers could be trained in any of the 
summer schools that otfer special facil¬ 


ities for physical work during the vaca¬ 
tions, for it would be accomplished 
while securing the greatest possible 
physical upbuilding, since a term in a 
summer school will not only add more 
pounds of weight to a tired teacher, 
but it will give a better mental poise 
for the work of the coming year than a 
summer of vacuity spent in a hammock 
or on a hotel veranda with the intent of 
resting through vacation. We fit our¬ 
selves for future effort, not by idleness, 
but by activity. 


BATHING FROM ANCIENT TIMES 

BY E. E. ADAMS 


Renew thyself 
completely every 
day; do it again, 
and again, and 
for ever again . 0 
Characters to this 
effect are said to 
have been engraved 
on the bath-tub of 
Tching-thang, 
indicating the 
renovating prop- 
erties of the bath. 

To man in the state of nature, ba¬ 
thing appears almost as essential as 
breathing or eating. In this respect 
modern civilization is far behind the 
nations that have been looked upon as 
semibarbarous. 

From the earliest times and among 
all nations, bathing in rivers and 
streams was a common custom with 
both sexes. Pharaoh’s daughter going 
with her maidens to bathe in the Nile 
is an instance of a general practice. 

The value of bathing as a means of 
healing is at least suggested in the 
directions given to Naaman to bathe 
seven times in Jordan, and also in 


Christ’s command to the blind man ti> 
wash in the pool of Siloam. 

As a typical religious ordinance 
thing was largely practiced by the 
Orientals. The Egyptian priests, when 
special sacrifices were to be offered, 
washed their bodies three times a day. 
The ceremonial washings of the Jews, 
the baptism of Christians, and the fre¬ 
quent ablutions of the Mohammedans, 
who are expected to wash the face, 
neck, and hands before each of the five 
prayers that they offer daily, are well- 
known instances of the religious sig¬ 
nificance attached to bathing. Among 
the Brahmins frequent bathing has ever 
been a religious duty, and pilgrimages 
are made from all parts of India for the 
purpose of bathing in the sacred 
Ganges. 

That the ancients regarded the bath 
as sacred, and attributed to the favor of 
the gods the benefits derived from it, h 
shown by the dedication of the various 
baths to different deities ; as, sea baths 
to Neptune, the hot springs of Ther¬ 
mopylae to Hercules, the medical 
springs of Italy to ^Esculapius, etc. 

In the East, probably from the ne- 
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HINDUS BATHING IN THE GANGES 


cessity for frequent bathing in hot cli¬ 
mates. the practice was first syste¬ 
matized. Methodical bathing seems to 
have been first practiced in Egypt, 
where it was regarded as a luxury 
as well as a hygienic measure. The 
Greeks, with their national love of 
pleasure and all forms of physical cul¬ 
ture, adopted the custom from their 
oriental neighbors. Public baths were 
connected with their gymnasia, and 
bathing was made an accessory of their 
athletic sports. But it was reserved for 
the Romans to surpass all other nations 
in the luxury and magnificence of their 
bathing establishments, which with 
them held the chief place, the gymnasia, 
etc., being connected with them as 
adjuncts. 


Among the early Romans in the days 
of the Republic, cold bathing was much 
practiced, and swimming was one of 
their chief recreations. 

*' Hence the limbs 
Knit into force ; and the same Roman arm 
That rose victorious o’er the conquered earth, 
First learned, while tender, to subdue the 
wave.” 

So essential to a Roman gentleman 
was this accomplishment that a lack of 
it was looked upon as a disgrace equal 
to ignorance of caligraphy among us. 
“ He can neither read nor swim,” was 
an expression used to indicate hopeless 
dulness. 

The Roman youth were accustomed 
to throw themselves into the TibeT 
after their martial exercises and athletic 
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RV1N& OF BATHS OF CAKACAI.LA 

sports. After the construction of aque¬ 
ducts for the bringing of water from the 
country into Rome, large piscina?, or 
swimming baths, were introduced. As 
their conquests extended, their frequent 
intercourse with the Greeks and Orien¬ 
tals led to the introduction of more 
luxurious bathing habits. The first 
therm#, as the warm and hot baths 
were called, were built by Augustus. 
Agrippa increased the number to one 
hundred and seventy, and in the course 
of two centuries there were more than 
eight hundred in Imperial Rome. 

Some idea of the vastness of the 
buildings devoted to this purpose, 
w’bich have been likened without much 
exaggeration to cities and provinces, 
may be gathered from the ruins. A 
single room in the baths of Diocletian 
became the church of the Carthusians, 



one of the largest and most 
magnificent churches of mod¬ 
ern Rome. The wall enclos¬ 
ing the baths of Caracalla 
measured a quarter of a mile 
on each of the four sides. 
The baths of Diocletian are 
said to have contained 3,200 
marble seats, and a swimming 
bath two hundred feet long. 

It was not in size alone, but 
still more in magnificence, that 
the Roman baths excelled. 
“To such a pitch of luxury 
have we reached,” says Sen¬ 
eca, 4 ‘ that we are dissatisfied if we do 
not tread on gems in our baths.” The 
walls were adorned with exquisite mo¬ 
saics, the halls crowded with magnifi¬ 
cent columns and fine statuary, and the 
swimming baths ornamented w T ith beau¬ 
tiful marbles. 

The Roman baths were a combination 
of swimming, warm baths, hot-air and 
vapor baths. The principal rooms 
were: the Spoliatorium , where bathers 
undressed; Unctuarium , where oils and 
ointments were kept and bathers 
anointed; Frigidarium , or cool room, 
in which was usually the cold bath; 
Tepidarium , a room moderately heated, 
where bathers rested for a time; 
Catidarium , or heating room, having a 
warm bath at one end; Sudatorium or 
Laconicum , where usually was a large 
vessel containing water, used by the 
bathers in rubbing off the perspiration. 

The most important of the bathing 
implements was the strigil, a sickle¬ 
shaped concave scraper with which the 
bathers were groomed much in the 
same way that a hostler treats his horse 
when reeking with sweat. The flat ves¬ 
sel shown on the ring with the strigils 
in the initial cut was used for drinking 
purposes at the close of the bath. 

A large stock of oils and ointments of 
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all kinds, variously perfumed, was kept 
in the Unctuatium. The anointing was 
usually performed by an attendant 
slave. With reference to this practice, 
an amusing story is told of the Emperor 
Hadrian, who went to the public baths 
and bathed with the common people. 
On one occasion he noticed a veteran 
whom he had formerly known among 
the Roman troops, rubbing his body 
against the marble. On inquiring why 
he did so, the Emperor learned that 
he had no slave to rub him. He there¬ 
fore presented the man with two slaves 
and the means for their maintenance. 
The veteran’s good fortune enticed 
several old men on another day to rub 
themselves on the marble in full view 
of the Emperor, who, seeing their 
drift, sent them word that they would 
better rub one another. 

The cost of the bath was about a 
quarter of a cent, but even this nominal 
price was at times removed. The 
time of bathing was from about one or 
two in the afternoon until dusk. It 
was customary to bathe before dinner, 
in order to promote appetite. 

Prescriptions of Galen, Celsus, and 
other medical practitioners, regulating 
the use of the baths for different 
diseases, show that bathing was val¬ 
ued by the Romans as a therapeutic 
measure. 

The wealthy Romans had elaborate 
private bathing facilities connected with 
their villas. Among other baths used 
by them Pliny mentions hanging baths, 
in which luxurious Romans were ac¬ 
customed to be rocked while enjoying 
the pleasurable sensations of the bath. 

The distinctive feature of the Roman 
baths was that they were all constructed 
with a view to the combination of physi¬ 
cal exercises and bathing in a certain 
order of succession. The renovating 
and strengthening effect of bathing 


and exercise, judiciously directed, can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

Provision was made for gymnastic and 
military exercise, and various kinds of 
healthful and strengthening recreation. 
There was a stadium for the games of 
the young men, with seats for the spec¬ 
tators. For the philosophers and liter¬ 
ary men there were open colonnades 
with seats. Here they could discourse, 
or read their own productions aloud, a 
practice recommended by Celsus for 
the dyspeptic, and followed by Pliny, as 
he tells us, to strengthen, not his voice, 
but his digestion. Theaters and li¬ 
braries also formed a part of the largest 
of the therm#. 

As the morals of the Romans became 
corrupt and their manners more and 
more luxurious, bathing for pleasure 
rather than for health became custom¬ 
ary. The length and frequency of the 
bath were increased, and it was taken at 
an almost boiling temperature. From 
being used as a legitimate stimulus of a 
healthy appetite, it was made to serve 
in the interests of gluttony, as a means 
of depletion for the purpose of renewing 
unnatural appetite. One or more baths 
were taken after dinner, to enable vo¬ 
luptuaries to return to the festive board. 
“It was time," says one, “for Goths 
and Vandals to issue out of their north¬ 
ern hive, and scourge such a people." 

The removal of the seat of em¬ 
pire to Constantinople, the incursions 
of barbarians, and especially the cutting 
off of the aqueducts by the Huns, all 
contributed to cause the therm# to fall 
into decay. Because of the corruption 
and abuse connected with the public 
baths, the early Christian Fathers for¬ 
bade their use for pleasure, though they 
sanctioned bathing for cleanliness. It 
was probably this that led one writer to 
affirm that “ as Christianity prevailed, 
the taste for ablution diminished." 
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But the Roman practice of hot ba¬ 
thing:, especially the hot-air and vapor 
baths, was adopted by the Mohamme¬ 
dans, and spread by the Arabs and 
Turks. The Turkish bath is so well 
known, being represented in every 
large city, that a description of it is 
unnecessary. A lady of fashion, com¬ 
menting on the effects of this bath as 
seen in the women of the East, says 
that if women only knew the beautify- 


mind runs over the extended chain of 
them, would induce a belief that, in 
the two hours of that delicious calm 
that succeeds the bath, one has lived a 
number of years.” This view is worthy 
of consideration by those who think 
that “ life is too short ” to devote time 
to physical culture. 

The Russian vapor bath is also quite 
well known. The following description 
of it, as used in Russia and other coun~ 



A STRENUOUS RUSSIAN BATH 


ing effects of frequent bathing, a bath 
would be as indispensable in every 
house as a looking-glass. 

The intensity of life and the mental 
activity resulting from the physical 
purity produced by this bath, are thus 
described by Savary: “ If life be noth¬ 
ing but the succession of our ideas, the 
rapidity with which they then recur to 
the memory, the vigor with which the 


tries of Northern Europe, is given by 
a traveler: The bather “finds himself 
in a room full of vapor which is sur¬ 
rounded by a wooden platform, rising 
in steps to near the roof of the room. 
He is made to lie down on one of the 
lower benches, and gradually to ascend 
to the higher and hotter ones. The 
first sensation on entering the room 
amounts alrfiost to a feeling of suffoca- 
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tion. After you have been subjected 
for some time to a temperature which 
may rise to 145° F., the transpiration 
reaches its full activity, and the sensa¬ 
tion is very pleasant. The bath at¬ 
tendants come and flog you with birchen 
twigs, cover you with a lather of soap, 
afterward rub it off, and then hold you 
over a jet of ice cold water. The 
shock is great, but is followed by a 
pleasant feeling of great comfort, and 
of alleviation of any rheumatic pains 
you may have had.** The Russians 
often go and roll themselves in the 
snow after the hot vapor bath, and 
dress in the open air. 

Our illustration represents another 
and even more strenuous kind of 
Russian bath, recommended by phy¬ 
sicians for some 
wealthy patients. 

This ice bath can 
be taken regularly 
without injury. 

Almost every 
Finnish peasant, 
no matter how 
destitute, has his 
little bath house, 
which is used 
regularly by every 



INTERIOR OF ENTRANCE LOOKING DOWN FROM ABOVE 
THE WALL SEPARATES THE TWO BATH ROOMS 

i. Men Drinking Hot Water. 2 . Clothes Basket. 3. Man 
about to Enter Bath. 

member of his family at least once a 
week. It is heated to a very high de¬ 
gree by means of vapor produced by 
throwing water on hot stones. They 
stay in it from half an hour to an hour, 
sometimes coming out and standing 
awhile in the cold air. l< The Finnish 
peasants pass thus,” says one, “ from 
an atmosphere of 167° F. to 24° below 
zero, which is the same thing as going 
out of boiling into freezing water, and 
what is more astonishing, without the 
least inconvenience.” 

The Mexicans and the Indians of 
this country were found using a similar 
kind of vapor bath, followed by a plunge 
in cold water. 

A hot bath is part of the daily regimen 
of the Japanese. It is said that 400,000 
hot baths are given 
daily in Tokyo 
alone, at a cost of 
half a cent to a 
cent each. The 
bath is taken at 
the very high tem¬ 
perature of 115°, 
and sometimes 
hotter. A bath at 
this temperature, 
if it can be borne, 



PRIVATE COUNTRY BATH, SHOWING THE FIRE UNDER TUP OATH 

The Illustrations on this Pave are from Drawings by a 
Japanese Artist. 
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is round to be stimulating: and not 
enervating:. Without undergoing: any 
cooling process after the bath, the na¬ 
tives frequently run through the streets 
quite nude, and yet do not take cold. 

The Cru- 
s a d e r s 
brought 
home with 
them from 
the East a 
taste for 
bathing, 
acquired 
there, which 
led to the 
erection of 
bathing 
establish¬ 
ments in 
d i ff e r e n t 
parts of Eu¬ 
rope. The 
hot and min¬ 
eral springs 
found in various partfs have ever at¬ 
tracted large numbers of bathers in 
search of health. At some of these 
resorts it is customary to remain for 
hours at a time in the water, espe¬ 
cially for the treatment of skin dis¬ 
eases. The scene represented in our 
cut is one that may be observed daily 
at Leukerbad, a quaint old bathing 
resort in Switzerland, where bathers, 
in long gowns, remain in the water 


from early morning until 1:00 p. m. 

The discoveries of Priessnitz, a 
Silesian peasant, with regard to the 
marvelous curative properties of cold 
water, gave a great impetus to the 


practice of cold bathing. It has been 
observed that he " inspired many with 
an affection for water who had before 
been hydrophobic.” The success of 
his water treatments led to the institu¬ 
tion of the many large establishments 
for the practice of hydropathy. 

Public baths at prices which make 
them accessible to the poorest, are 
now to be found in all the cities of 
Great Britain and Continental Europe. 
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A Cure for Lumbago. 

Mr. R - was discussing home 

remedies with a number of customers, 
and finally remarked: “Well, Pm a 
crank who is always ready with a 
remedy for everything, and I would 
like to recommend my cure for lum¬ 
bago. I had it, and I had it bad. 
Nothing I had tried would relieve me. 
Some one told my wife to place a 


piece of thick flannel on my back and 
iron over it with a flatiron. Well, that 
was working all right when somebody 
suddenly knocked at the door. My 
wife started to answer the knock, and 
mechanically set that hot flatiron over 
on my bare skin just as one would on 
an ironing-board. I went right straight 
up in the air, and I’ve never had lum¬ 
bago since.”— Good Housekeeping, 















ONE SUMMER-TIME 


HV JESSIE ROGERS 
(Concluded.) 


S UCH an ovation as Maud and May 
accorded us— I say us because from 
Beth’s account it appeared that I had 
snatched John Butler from the jaws of 
death, when, as a matter of fact, I had 
held a wash-bowl and wrung out two 
towels. But that is the way Beth has. 
Accordingly, we were feasted and feted 
like guests royal. The reaction of 
anxiety made us rather more than 
usually noisy that evening. Beth at 
the piano played the mellow old 
plantation songs that we all loved; 
Maud strummed the guitar; the banjo 
uttered grumbling protests under the 
manipulation of my unskilful fingers, 
while May, with her yellow hair 
swathed in an improvised turban, cur¬ 
veted about in the intricacies of a 
“cake-walk.” May is a Southerner, and 
will not leave off some of those pranks 
caught from the darkies “on the old 
plantation*’ (though on sundry occa¬ 
sions — immediately after we have 
been caught in the full enjoyment 
thereof—we have tried to point out to 
her this lack of correlation with her po¬ 
sition in society). That particular eve¬ 
ning she was contributing to the 
entertainment in double measure, as 
she drew a wailing accompaniment 
from the disabled interior of a French 
harp. 

A knock, sharp and imperative, 
brought our efforts to a sudden termi¬ 
nus. On the veranda, hat in hand and 
bowing promiscuously, stood a gentle¬ 
man, who, under less trying conditions, 
might have been described as “courtly,” 
but who, “because of circumstances 
over which he had no control,” ap¬ 
peared as ill at ease as a plowboy at a 
banquet. 


May collapsed into invisibility after* 
the manner of a folding cup — that de¬ 
vice of a disordered brain. Maud was. 
instantly fathoms deep in the pages 
of “Young’s Night Thoughts,” — the 
diary of that worthy being conveniently 
at hand. Beth rose hurriedly, and grace¬ 
fully bade our undesired visitor enter, 
while I, Lou Smith, stood awkwardly 
folding the tortured banjo in close and 
tender embrace. 

“ Pardon the intrusion, but I am told 
that one of you ladies did the exquisite 
bandaging that saved John Butler’s life 
to-day, and I wish to meet the nurse 
who is so skilful that my services are 
not needed.” 

His self-possession had had time to 
adjust itself in the silence that had 
fallen, and with his remark he pre¬ 
sented his card, whereupon Beth grace¬ 
fully drew me forward and presented 
me, with all due form, to Dr. Charles 
Thompson, and enlarged upon my re¬ 
sourcefulness and courage in a way 
deeply convincing to every one — except 
Dr. Thompson and myself. That man 
of medicine turned from bestowing 
upon me perfunctory compliment of 
my skill to ask politely of Beth if he 
might know where she had learned the 
art, and she walked neatly into the trap 
by her glowing and grateful account of 
the methods taught and demonstrated 
by the School of Health in its training 
on the subject of “ Accidents and Emer¬ 
gencies.” 

Our social status had been made 
known to him; therefore it was with 
philanthropic motive that he desired to 
know if Beth would be willing to attend 
an elderly lady an hour each evening. 
“ It is not a case of acqte illness, Miss 
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Henderson, but of despondency and 
lack of interest in life that keeps the 
patient in bed, helpless with imaginary 
disorders. I shall be very grateful if 
you will consent to this, and if possible 
comfort and soothe her into more restful 
nights. She will pay you handsomely.” 
Beth accepted his proposition eagerly, 
and promised to give an hour each 
evening to the business of “ com¬ 
forting.’' 

So much suffering, so much sickness, 
so much ignorance, revealed in one day, 
even in this one tiny village, left May 
— laughing, rollicking May — strangely 
subdued and silent. After we had re¬ 
tired, I knew that she came and sat by 
Beth for a long time, and 1 knew, too, 
that she shed tears on Beth’s pillow — 
remorseful tears — because of her “ use¬ 
lessness.’ 1 May had these seasons of 
introspection for three hours at a stretch, 
sometimes, during which periods we 
bore patiently the funereal gloom, and 
looked forward longingly to her sure 
sunshine. O, God’s sunshiny people! 
And yet they, of all mortals, are least 
aware how much they are needed. 

Whatever it was that Beth said that 
night, it had the effect of leaving May 
very sweet and cheerful, and, more¬ 
over, it led her across the garden and 
into the region of wild disorder which 
is the permanent condition of the house 
of Aker, the constant additions thereto 
leaving no time for the business of 
housekeeping. At noon, having swept, 
scrubbed, and, so far as might be, 
garnished the dilapidated home, she 
came across the garden leading by one 
hand Paul Thomas Aker, aged two 
years and eight months, while in the 
other she carried a little dress, reason¬ 
ably clean, but u rough dried.” He was 
sticky and grimy and ragged and small, 
but quite big enough to understand per¬ 
fectly how entirely Maud and I disap¬ 


proved of him, as we stood in the 
kitchen door, our manner as well as our 
persons barring entrance to our immac¬ 
ulate domain. He cast an appealing 
glance upon us, and folded his little 
hands with such an air of self-depreca¬ 
tion that our disgust began to thaw 
rapidly. Nero, big, loving Nero, got 
up and licked Paul’s little hand. May 
snatched up the silent baby and fled 
with him to the bath room, whence 
there presently came the sound of 
splashing water, gurgling baby laugh¬ 
ter, and little snatches of kindergarten 
songs. She made sundry trips upstairs, 
and descended with mysterious parcels, 
and from one of these we caught the 
flutter of a blue ribbon, which from 
our cursory view we judged to be 
identical with that which presently 
adorned his person. 

The result of all this was that our 
noonday board was graced by the pres¬ 
ence of the small namesake of the great 
apostle, enthroned (somewhat unstead¬ 
ily, but none the less serenely) upon a 
chair, a soapbox, and a cushion, and 
he graciously accepted dainty morsels 
proffered by May, while the rest of us 
looked upon the transformation with 
amazement. 

11 The master of the house across the 
way was sorely distraught by my at¬ 
tack,” laughed May, “ until I discov¬ 
ered that he feared I might demand 
remuneration for my services; but I 
managed to let him know that I was 
doing it because I have a penchant for 
scrubbing, indeed, that I can not help 
scrubbing, just as a rat must perforce 
go on gnawing. After that he dogged 
my steps and elaborated upon the privi¬ 
leges of the Christian graces, assuring 
me that the exercise of these is a privi¬ 
lege within the reach of all — even the 
very humble.” 

It was about this time that invitations 
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to participate in the above-mentioned 
privileges began to pour in upon us. 
Beth and May found themselves very 
much occupied with the various calls, 
while Maud and l were much in demand 
by ladies who wished to be taught 
cooking; and, furthermore, we were 
honored by a call from the village 
teacher, a dame correct, severe, and 
learned, who assured us she would be 
willing to enter a class in cooking and 
gymnastic work if we wished to open 
such, for she was aware, she said, that 
In these days of social leveling, the 
cities were offering wonderful privi¬ 
leges, even to the very poor. When 
she left, Maud and I felt that we should 
call her back and extend formal thanks 
for her suggestion. We laid definite 
plans that evening in full counsel, and 
opened our class the following Mon¬ 
day. I may as well record here that 
before the close of that glorious sum¬ 
mer we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that in many homes gross foods had 
been substituted by clean, and tortured 
bodies freed from articles of distress 
and clothed with garments of comfort. 
One of our theories that had borne 
demonstration being that change is 
rest, we put our whole energy into 
these different lines, when once the 
social ostracism had lifted a little. 

Beth and May were out a great deal, 
for there was much sickness, but our 
evenings were seasons of delight. Out 
under the trees until the dew fell, or 
comfortably disposed on the wide ve¬ 
randa (with Nero’s great head invari¬ 
ably on my knee), we sang and laughed 
and watched the stars come out, and 
thanked God for his summer-time. 

A queer case had been brought to 
Beth's sympathetic notice. An elderly 
spinster, sour and disagreeable, had 
been “bedridden” for many weeks. 
The hospitalities of the people had be¬ 


gun to wane, and their sympathies to 
fail, for petulance wears out solicitude, 
and the housewife who can patiently 
abide having her best dainties crossly 
criticised is an extinct species. There¬ 
fore it chanced that the condition of 
Miss Wade, spinster, was very low 
about the time Beth and May took 
seriously to nursing. A great, idle 
brother, who “never felt quite pert," 
and herself managed to live on the food 
which Maud and I warmly pressed upon 
them, but they felt that we did not fully 
understand how hard it is to bear priva¬ 
tion, especially when one is “bedrid¬ 
den” and “not feeling pert." Other 
cases had yielded to Beth’s skill as unto 
magic. Bat here she failed utterly. 

“ I will attend to Miss Wade this 
morning,” May announced at breakfast 
one day, and Beth hurried away to 
William Blake's sick child. 

“You need not bring over the basket 
for Miss Wade to-day,” called back 
May as she left the house. “ I'm sure 
there’ll be a turn before noon — and 
say, Lou, I wish you would run over in 
about an hour and help me lift her ; 
she's bedridden, you know.” 

Who can explain the meaning con¬ 
veyed by a tone! Even with the som¬ 
ber suggestion/of a “ turn,” Maud and 
I looked at each other, and then laughed 
guiltily. At ten o’clock I went to the 
house, re-enforced by Maud, for from 
past experience I knew the solidity and 
weight of Miss Wade’s frame, as she lay 
prone and groaning, bitterly protesting 
against the bath which Beth insisted 
should be had each day. 

May had the tub close beside the bed, 
and filled with water luxuriously warm. 
When all things were ready, we lifted. 
We made May, who is very slight, lift at 
her head, and Maud and I lifted at each 
side. I saw the veins stand out on 
Maud's delicate wrists under the heavy 
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strain, and a great wave of indignation 
swept over me. Groaning and complain¬ 
ing, the lady lay back and dabbled com¬ 
fortably in the pleasant water, much as 
a fat infant who by constant attention 
has been taught to love his bath. 

After the required period, three pairs 
of arms lifted the prostrate mass to its 
feet, and three pairs of hands applied 
towels as vigorously as their owners 
were able with one hundred and fifty- 
four pounds weight to be supported by 
them. May’s solicitude, noticeable all 
morning, now became pronounced — 
excessive, I thought. “ Was she warm 
enough ? —” " Too warm ? — O — ” and 
May’s supple hands swung forward and 
upward a twelve-quart pail of icy water 
and emptied its contents in one fell 
swoop upon the broad, steaming shoul¬ 
ders. 

A scream, the like of which I never 
heard before, and hope 1 never may 
again, fell upon the trembling air. 
Then from that tub the bedridden lady 
leaped with the nimbleness of an acrobat, 
and rushed wildly toward the blanket- 
piled bed, screaming lustily. 

“ Ladies,” said May, cheerfully, as 
she gathered up our bath towels, “ I 
think we would better go home. Miss 
Wade will be wanting to make her din¬ 
ner preparations." Later we learned 
that she had taken steps toward our ar¬ 
rest on the charge of assault with intent 
to kill, but her efforts were discouraged 
by a weary public, greatly relieved to 
see her taking steps of any kind. 

The old lady who required an hour’s 
comforting each evening also cameunder 
May’s direct ministration one night 
when Beth’s presence was imperatively 
demanded elsewhere. 

44 Bear with her, dear; do not cross 
her will in the slightest particular,” was 
Beth’s parting injunction. The lady 
was frank and outspoken as to her senti¬ 


ments in regard to the change of nurse 
inflicted upon her. May proceeded 
sweetly with the treatments Beth had 
outlined, as if quite unaware of any dis¬ 
satisfaction, though Maud and I, who 
were waiting for her on the porch out¬ 
side. knew how bitterly she resented un¬ 
just complaint. “ May’s a darling, M 
whispered Maud, to which sentiment 1 
gave instant and hearty support. 

At last the night’s preparations were 
completed — all but the filling of the 
water-bags, for the lady’s circulatory 
system was so poor that these were 
imperative. “ Be sure they're boiling, 
girl,” she called out crossly after her. 
Presently May stood by the bed, slipping 
the bags into their flannel cases, when 
Mrs. Hoffman seized one of them petu¬ 
lantly. 

“What carelessness,” she ejaculated, 
beginning to unscrew the stopper; 
“you’ve got these tops exchanged.” 

May was about to protest, but re¬ 
membering Beth’s warning, and know¬ 
ing that she had made no mistake, 
turned silently to arrange the table be¬ 
side the bed, sure that her patient 
would presently satisfy herself — and 
she did, though in a manner more or less 
of a surprise to herself and all concerned, 
for she laid the open bag upon the 
bed while she exchanged the stoppers. 

The boiling water lost no time in 
permeating the fleecy blankets, causing 
the lady qualms of astonishment at the 
sudden and increasing warmth, and when 
the truth flashed upon her, she dropped 
the second open bottle, and thereby 
liberated two gallons of boiling water 
on that bed. Now everybody knows 
that water invariably seeks its level, and 
in this case it was certainly expeditious. 

Entangled in a fomentation of alarm¬ 
ing proportions, she shook herself free 
with a degree of energy she would have 
denied an hour earlier, and emerged 
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from the steaming: mass with meekness 
and despatch, and submitted with real 
gratitude to the ministrations of Maud 
and me, for we hastened in to offer our 
assistance in remedying her moist con¬ 
dition. Later, clothed and blanketed 
in a dry bed, she drew May's sweet face 
down and kissed her, and said, “ I've 
been a cross old woman; to-morrow I’m 
going to get up.” And she did. This 
confession so touched May that we 
could never get her to see a funny 
feature in the incident, though Maud 
and I screamed with laughter every 
time we thought of it for days after. 

But September drew on apace, and 
with it came back Miss Phillips, 14 so 
pleased and grateful for the care of her 
home," as she expressed it, while we 
were overwhelmed with the breadth of 
her generosity. On our last evening 
at Woodlea Miss Phillips invited Dr. 
Thompson to tea, laughingly explain¬ 
ing that she wished to learn the truth 
of the rumors concerning the young 
women who for two long months had 
been sheltered under her roof. Where¬ 
upon the Doctor proceeded to detail 
with easy grace the summer’s happen¬ 
ings in things medical, touching deli¬ 
cately upon the efficacy of cold pours and 
the remedial effect of blanket packs, and 


cast a wicked glance in May’s direc¬ 
tion. 

That young woman ate with imper- 
turbed diligence. 44 I’ll admit," she 
said, generously, “ that Beth is the ge¬ 
nius of our family in many lines of nurs¬ 
ing, but I have my strong points — in 
certain cases." And no one was able 
to gainsay it. 

At the station that evening we were 
abashed when we learned that the as¬ 
sembly there present was convened for 
the purpose of giving us expressions of 
good-will and kindness. 

44 Please take it, Miss Henderson," 
pleaded Martin Page, pressing a silver 
coin in Beth’s little palm, 44 and I wish 
I had a hundred of ’em to give you. 
You saved my little Joey." 44 Please 
stay," wailed Paul Thomas Aker, as 
May gently tried to disengage his sturdy 
arms; and I, standing apart and shed¬ 
ding briny tears on Nero’s glossy head, 
heard the didactic voice of Miss Pedan, 
the teacher, exclaim: 44 But why go 
back to the city at all, young women, 
when you have found work enough in 
this more healthful rural district ? " 

“ Because," said Beth sweetly, as she 
accepted Nero’s proffered paw, 44 we 
love our children, and they are coming 
back to school next Monday." 


HYGIENE OF OLD AGE* 


I N all vertebrates the physiological 
duration of life is five times as long 
as the period required to reach maturity. 
The horse, for example, attains his 
growth in five years, from which it fol¬ 
lows that twenty-five years should be 
the usual term of his existence ; but we 
all know that horses not infrequently 
live to the age of thirty and even forty. 
In the human animal, adult life is not 

*Takenfrom PmHU Hralth. 


reached until the age of twenty or more 
years ; consequently, man should live at 
least one hundred years, and extreme 
old age should be from twenty to fifty 
years longer. Delicate health by no 
means precludes the possibility of a 
long and useful life, and a very large 
proportion of the work of the world is 
done by semiinvalids. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says that one of the 
necessary requisites for attaining Ion- 
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gevity is to be rejected for life insur¬ 
ance by a first-class company. 

The battle is not always to the strong 
nor the race to the swift. It is not 
natural that this should be so, and the 
explanation is not far to seek. The 
valetudinarian, if he wishes to live in 
comfort, is compelled to exercise the 
greatest possible care in his conduct of 
life. The strong and healthy man, on 
the contrary, imagines that he can en¬ 
dure anything, and pays no attention to 
the commencing symptoms of acute 
disease, or to the first warning signs of 
breaking down health. The natural re¬ 
sult is that when he does give up, it is 
often too late for his life to be saved. 

Congenial employment and sufficient 
rest have an important bearing on the 
health of old age. Sleeplessness is, 
unfortunately, a frequent concomitant 
of advancing years, but this can usually 
lie relieved by appropriate remedies. 
Old people, like infants, require a great 
deal of warmth, and in their efforts to 
keep cold air out of their apartments 
and to avoid drafts, they are very likely 
to neglect ventilation and to breathe 
an impure atmosphere. It might be 
remarked in passing that with all our 
boasted progress the proper and eco¬ 
nomical ventilation of houses is> an art 
in which but little improvement has 
been made over the efforts of the an¬ 
cients. 

A young and healthy person with a 
vigorous digestion can habitually con¬ 
sume more food than is needed to sup¬ 
ply. the wants of the body. The 
eliminative processes, being very active 
in youth, help to rid the system of the 
excess, and if it can not all be disposed 
of in this manner, a so-called “ bilious 
attack " occasionally comes to the aid 
of the overtaxed organs. If one does 
not learn by experience that it is unsafe 
to continue taking more food than is 


necessary to supply the expenditure of 
force required to c?rry on the functions 
of life and to supply the waste of the 
tissues, the time will come, say about 
the age of forty or fifty, when, as elimi¬ 
nation becomes more sluggish, the sur¬ 
plus material will be partly stored 
away on the surface or in the cavities of 
the body in the form of fat. Other por¬ 
tions of it may overstimulate some im¬ 
portant organs, as the liver and kid¬ 
neys, or produce gout, rheumatism, de¬ 
generative changes in the blood-vessel 
system, or in a dozen other ways induce 
disturbance in the economy, causing 
unhappiness, suffering, and disease, 
thereby lessening the power to enjoy 
the use of body and mind, and neces¬ 
sarily shortening life. When an indi¬ 
vidual steadily takes on fat, it is a 
warning that, among other things, the 
diet must be modified. It is fallacious 
to believe that increase of girth means 
increase of health and strength. To be 
reasonably energetic, bodily and men¬ 
tally, an old person of eighty or ninety 
ought to be spare and of light weight. 
None of the organs can act in a normal 
manner if burdened with fat. 

As a man grows older and less active, 
he requires a smaller amount of food, 
because his expenditure of force has de¬ 
creased. Having no longer the power¬ 
ful digestion and prompt elimination 
of former years, any surplus nutriment 
can not easily be disposed of. The diet 
should become more simple as age ad¬ 
vances, and in quality should approxi¬ 
mate that of childhood. 

Plain living and high thinking should 
be the delight of old age. The Apostle 
Paul says, “ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men,’' and this is ex¬ 
cellent advice to follow at all times. 

A beautiful example of hardy old 
age is furnished by Adam in "As You 
Like It," who says:— 
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*’ Though I look old, yet l am strong and 
lusty; 

For in ray youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in ray blood. 


Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore ray age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly.” 



BURNING THE CANDLE 


The spendthrift youth, rejoicing in his store 
Of vital force, and confident of more, 

In living riotous life’s substance wastes, 

And gleefully his own consumption hastes. 


But when the fiame of life is nearly spent, 

He hoards the remnant insignificant, 
“Husbanding out life’s taper at the close, 

He keeps the flame from wasting by repose.” 

E. E. A. 


BEDROOM CLIMATE 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


A PERSON at the age of sixty years 
has spent about twenty years of 
his life in his bedroom. Have you 
investigated the average sleeping-room 
climate? If you were sent as a mis¬ 
sionary to some distant pestilential 
spot the climate of which was as un¬ 
healthful as that of the average bed¬ 
room, would you not feel that you were 
risking a great deal for the sake of the 
heathen ? 


On the tombstone of tens of thou¬ 
sands of those who have died from 
tuberculosis might appropriately be 
inscribed, “ Disease and death were 
invited and encouraged by a death¬ 
dealing bedroom climate.” 

To show that this is no exaggeration, 
it is only necessary to call attention to 
the fact that fully half of the tubercular 
patients placed in outdoor consumptive 
hospitals make a satisfactory recovery. 
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If fresh air will CHre the disease, it is 
certainly a wonderful preventive of it. 
It is not more reasonable deliberately 


to breathe impure air than it is to drink 
impure water or to eat unhealthful 
food or wear infected clothing. 


A VEGETARIAN MENU FOR THE THANKS¬ 
GIVING DINNER 

BY GEORGE E. CORNFORTH 


E ATING is a necessity, but cooking 
is an art,” and especially is it an 
art to prepare food which will satisfy 
the perverted modern appetite and, at 
the same time, be thoroughly whole¬ 
some. 

The writer, on making the statement, 
recently, that he used no lard, ammonia, 
baking-powder, soda, cream of tartar, 
or spices in cooking, was met by the 
question, “What do you put into your 
food in place of what you leave out? M 

An answer to this question may be 
given briefly as follows: — 

We consider a vegetarian diet more 
conducive to health than a meat diet, 
but when a person attempts to leave 
meat out of his diet, he must supply 
foods which contain the same nutritive 
elements. Legumes contain the same 
nutrient material that meat does, but 
the food which especially may take the 
place of meat is nuts. Nuts may be 
used raw or may be prepared in various 
ways. A number of nut foods which 
are convenient to use are now on the 
market. 

In place of lard for shortening, we 
use nut meal or dairy cream or some 
kind of vegetable oil, as nut oil or 
olive oil. 

Instead of using chemicals, as bak¬ 
ing-powder, soda, etc., in our breads 
and cakes, we beat air into batter 
breads and cakes, and knead air into 
dough breads. In this way, puffs, 
gems, rolls, sticks, and crackers may 
be made which surpass in flavor, as 


well as wholesomeness, the breads 
made with chemicals. 

The following Thanksgiving menu 
exemplifies these methods of preparing 
foods. 

Savory Potato Soup 

Nut Fish Balls Chili Sauce 

Whole-wheat Rolls 

Nut Squab Pie Nut French Potatoes 

Malted Rice 

Escalloped Beans and Macaroni 

Nut Potato Salad Cream Sticks 

Date Cream Pie 

Cocoanut Drops Health Cocoa 

Oranges Mixed Nuts 

Savory Potato Soup .— Dissolve one- 
fourth pound of nut soup stock in one 
and one-half quarts of water. Stew in 
this one carrot and one onion, cut fine, 
and a stalk of celery until the stock 

is well flavored with the vegetables. 
Strain. Heat again to boiling, and 
grate raw potato into it till well thick¬ 
ened. Boil for three minutes, season 
with thyme, salt and serve. 

Potato added to soup in this way is 
very delicious. 

Nut Fish Balls .— One-half pound of 
protose, mashed fine, one cup of fresh 
mashed potatoes, one teaspoonful of 
shredded cocoanut, a little grated onion, 
one beaten egg, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Mix well together, form into 
cakes, and broil a nice brown. 

Serve with — 

Chili Sauce .— One-half can of toma¬ 
toes, one small onion, sliced, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one-fourth cup 
of lemon juice, rind of one-half lemon. 
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one-fourth teaspoonful of celery-salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of common salt. 
Cook all together slowly until reduced 
about one-half, then strain through a 
fine colander and sieve. 

Whole-wheat Rolls. — Dissolve in one 
pint of lukewarm water one-half cake 
of compressed yeast. Add a level tea¬ 
spoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. Mix in three-fourths of a pound 
of white flour and three-fourths of a 
pound of Purina Mills whole-wheat flour. 
Mix to a smooth dough, then place it in 
an oiled crock and set it in a warm place 
(80° F.) to rise for about three 

hours. When light, press it down, fold 
it in from the sides, turn it over and al¬ 
low it to rise again till light (about one 
hour). When light, press it down and 
fold it in again, take it out on a floured 
board, and roll it to the thickness of 
one-half inch. Cut it in round shapes 
with a cutter. Fold one-third of each 
piece over the other two-thirds. Place 
them in an oiled baking pan and allow 
them to rise till very light, then bake. 

Nut Squab Pie .— Place in the bottom 
of a baking pan a layer of sliced pro- 
tose. Over this put a very little thinly 
sliced onion and a layer of apples pre¬ 
pared as for pies. Sprinkle with a 
very little salt and sugar. Then put in 
another layer of protose, then a layer 
of apples. Add a little hot water. 
Cover the top with a nut meal pie 
crust and bake in a moderate oven one 
hour. 

Nut Meal Pie Crust. — Mix together 
two cups of pastry flour, one and one- 
half cups of nut meal, and a level tea¬ 
spoonful of salt. Moisten this with 
sufficient cream to stick it together. 
Roll it out without kneading it. 

Nut French Potatoes. — Sprinkle the 
bottom of a baking pan with onions, 
cut fine, then fill the pan with potatoes 
cut in strips lengthwise as for “ French 


fried” potatoes. Pour over the po¬ 
tatoes a nut cream made by dissolving 
a tablespoonful of nut butter and a 
level teaspoonful of salt in a pint of 
water. Bake slowly two or three 
hours. 

Malted Rice .— Into one pint of boil¬ 
ing water sprinkle one-half cup of 
malted nuts. Add one-fourth teaspoon¬ 
ful of salt and one-third cup of well- 
washed rice. Cook in a double boiler 
two hours, stirring frequently as the 
rice begins to swell. 

Escalloped Beans and Macaroni .— Cook 
one cup of hulless beans slowly until 
tender. Add one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt. Cook one-half cup of macaroni, 
broken into inch-length pieces, in boil¬ 
ing salted water till tender. Put the 
beans and macaroni in alternate layers 
in a baking dish. Over the whole pour 
strained tomatoes which have been 
salted to taste, and bake one-half hour. 

Nut Potato Salad. — Mix together two 
parts of diced potatoes and one part of 
diced nuttolene, and use over it the 
following — 

Tomato Salad Dressing. — One cupful 
of tomato juice, two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, one-half teaspoonful of 
sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of celery- 
salt, one-half cup of olive oil, one 
teaspoonful of cornstarch, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt. 

Mix the ingredients and heat slowly 
in a double boiler, stirring till thick¬ 
ened. 

Date Cream Pie .— Line a pie tin with 
nut meal crust, building up a scalloped 
edge, and bake in it a filling made as 
follows: Three cups of milk, three- 
fourths of a pound of dates, and two 
eggs. 

Seed the dates, and stew them till 
tender and dry, then rub them through 
a colander. Heat the milk to boiling. 
Beat the eggs, and add them to the 
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dates, then add the hot milk and mix 
thoroughly. 

Cocoanut Drops.— Break four eggs 
into a mixing bowl. Set the bowl into 
warm water. Beat the eggs with a 
whip till well mixed together. Add 
seven ounces of sugar and beat about 


twenty minutes or until very light. 
Then fold in seven ounces of pastry 
flour. 

Drop in small cakes on a tin which 
has been oiled, and sprinkled with 
gluten. Strew desiccated cocoanut on 
the top of the cakes and bake. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN 


O, Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We own thy wise design. 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
May share the work of thine ! 


Apart from Thee we plant in vain 
The root and sow the seed ; 

Thy early and thy later rain. 

Thy sun and dew, we need. 

Our toil is sweet with thankfulness, 
Oar burden is our boon ; 

The curse of earth’s gray morning is 
The blessing of its noon. 


Its earliest shrines the young world sought 
In hill-groves and in b >wers ; 

Tne fittest offerings thither brought 
Were Thy own fru ts and flowers. 

And still with reverent hin Is we cull 
Tny gifts each year renewed ; 

The good is always beautiful, 

Tne beau iful is good 

— Whittier. 


THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE 


W E hear much about “the pleas¬ 
ures of youth," but few perhaps 
are accustomed to regard the period 
of old age as a time of peculiar privi¬ 
lege, of blessings and pleasures un¬ 
attainable at any other season. This 
period is as necessary to round out and 
complete the life as is the autumn 
season to complete the year. It should 
be looked upon as the ripening season 
of life rather than as a period of decay; 
the time when the spirit is sweetened 
and the character perfected, as crude 
aid acrid saps are changed into de¬ 
licious juices by autumn sun and even 
by winter frost. Without this period 
every life is incomplete. 

‘ Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘ A whole I planned. 

Youth shows but half; trust Gi>d ; 

See all ; nor be afraid.' " 


In old age the season of worry and 
strife, of ambitions and rivalries which 
harass and annoy those in the midst of 
active life, has been left behind. It is 
a time of peace and serenity,— 

“ And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends." 

Free from the distractions of life, 
the aged are at leisure to observe and 
admire. “ 1 never knew,” said Cor- 
naro, “ that the world was beautiful 
until I reached old age.” This period 
was frequently declared by him to be 
the most beautiful of his life. Writing 
at the age of ninety-one, he said that 
he felt it his duty to make known to 
the world that man could attain to an 
earthly paradise after the age of eighty ; 
but only by means of the two virtues, 
self-restraint and temperance. At that 
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time he was writing eight hours a day, 
walking and singing many other hours, 
enjoying the beauties of nature, and 
abundant in labors for the good of 
mankind. (An account of the regular 
and temperate life which secured these 
blessings to him appeared in the Janu¬ 
ary and February issues of Good 
Health.) 

The experience of this prince of 
centenarians, as well as that of many 
others, proves that a moderate amount 
of physical exercise, and mental ac¬ 
tivity which may be quite strenuous, 
are conducive to the happiness and 
healthfulness of drclining years. 

The mind reaches maturity much 
later than the body, and in many cases 
the mental powers are increasing when 
the physical are on the wane. Aris¬ 
totle computed that the body reached 
its prime at the age of thirty to thirty- 
five, and the mind about the age of 
forty nine. There has been some dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to his estimates. 
<4 It has been observed,’’ says Sir Alex¬ 
ander Grant, “that university under¬ 
graduates are apt to consider these ages 
as set too high, while senior tutors have 
been known to complain of them as only 
applicable to precocious southern races.” 
But it is certain that the mind, ripening 
later, retains its integrity and vigor 
when the bodily powers are declining. 
Hence intellectual pursuits are pecul¬ 
iarly suitable for those advanced in 
years. 

The zestful pursuit of some definite 
object adds to the length as well as to 
the happiness of life. Now is the 
time to take up some occupation, some 
study, some interest, for which you 
once regretted lack of time. Scorn the 
idea that it is too late, for — 

“ Nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate ! 
Cato learned Creek at eighty; Sophocles 
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Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides , 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers. 
When each had luimbtred more than four¬ 
score years. 

And Theophrastus at fourscore and ten 
Had but begun his ' Characters of Men.’ ’* 

The highest degree of mental activity 
is compatible with the abstemiousness 
which is a necessity of old age. The 
system can not at that period assimilate 
the quantity of food necessitated by 
very vigorous physical exercise. But 
experiments have shown that one per¬ 
forming only mental labor requires 
little more nutriment than one in a 
state of absolute rest. 

A happy old age of intellectual ac¬ 
tivity was that of the great woman 
scientist and mathematician, Mary 
Somerville. Increasing years seemed 
to intensify rather than diminish the 
intellectual ardor of this remarkable 
woman. 14 My memory of ordinary 
events, and especially of the names of 
people, is failing,” she wrote in her 
ninety-second year, 44 but not for mathe¬ 
matical and scientific subjects. I am 
still able to read books on the higher 
algebra for four or five hours in the 
morning, and even to solve the prob¬ 
lems. Sometimes I find them difficult, 
but my old obstinacy remains: for, if I 
do not succeed to-day, I attack them 
again on the morrow. I also enjoy 
reading about all the new discoveries and 
theories in the scientific world, and in all 
branches of science.” 

A still more remarkable example is 
that of the noted French chemist Chev- 
reul, who retained his professorship in 
the Museum of Natural History until 
his tafaetv-eighth year, and continued his 
scientific work in the laboratory of the 
Gobelins factory until his death, at the 
age of one hundred and three. 

The beauties and glories of earth, sea, 
and sky were to Mrs. Somerville, as to 
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Cornaro, an unfailing source of de¬ 
light. Expecting soon to enter upon a 
new state of existence, she made the 
following confession with reference to 
it: “ We are told of the infinite glories of 
that state, and I believe in them, though 
it is incomprehensible to us ; but as I do 
comprehend, in some degree at least, 
the exquisite loveliness of this visible 
world, I confess I shall be sorry to 
leave it. 1 shall regret the sky, the 
sea, with all their changes of beautiful 
coloring, the earth with its verdure and 
flowers/* 

This sensibility to the loveliness of 
nature, which Emerson says “ is loved 
by what is best in us,** is a normal 


characteristic of this period of life. 
“ Heaven lies about us** in our age, no 
less than “in our infancy.*' The poet 
Whittier gives us a beautiful testimony 
to his own experience and aspirations 
at this season, which are doubtless those 
of many others also : — 

“ Still with every added year 
More beautiful Thy works appear. 

As thou hast made toy world without, 

Make thou more fair my world within ; 

Shine through its lingering clouds of 
doubt, 

Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin. 

Fill, brief or long, my appointed span 
Of life with love to God and man ; 

Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest, 

But let my last days he my best ! * * 

B. B. A. 


THE “THEN” AND “NOW” FROM THE STAND¬ 
POINT OF THE PHYSICIAN* 

BV L. M. GIFFIN, M. D., 

Boulder, Colo. 


O NLY a few years ago, probably 
fifteen, trained nurses in Boulder 
were practically unknown. It is not 
hard for a physician who practiced at that 
time to recall the difficulties lying along 
his pathway. 

The best nurse obtainable was some 
one who had had more or less expe¬ 
rience in looking after sick people. 
These persons were willing to do, but 
they had but little knowledge, and what 
knowledge they possessed was likely to 
be a dangerous thing. They were gen¬ 
erally positive as to just how a given 
case should be handled, not in the nurs¬ 
ing only, but also as to just how much 
of given remedies should be used by the 
physician. If the self-styled nurse did 
not agree with the physician as to just 

9 Addres* delivered by Dr. Gifiin, Dean of the Medical 
Department of the University of Colorado, at the com¬ 
mencement exercises of the Colorado Sanitarium Training- 
school for Nurses. 


the remedy used, or left for use, it was 
more than likely it would not be given. 

Many of the sick were also members 
of some order or lodge, the order or 
lodge furnishing the nurse. A different 
nurse was furnished each night, and if 
the sickness were serious, two different 
ones were furnished each twenty-four 
hours. No records were kept. Guess¬ 
work was indulged in as to what and 
how much the patient had eaten, whether 
or not he had slept, or, if sleeping, how 
much. Whether the patient had been 
restless or quiet depended more upon 
the particular nervous condition of the 
lodge-furnished nurse than upon actual 
conditions existing with the patient. 

Under conditions of this kind (and 
this is mildly drawn) it is not difficult 
to understand some of the perplexities 
of the practitioner of those times. 

Perhaps, instead of the lodge nurse. 
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it may have been the anxious mother 
who was undertaking the nursing. I 
do not wish to detract from mother 
love, nor from her willingness and 
anxiety to do; nor do I wish to gainsay 
her readiness to do everything for the 
sick one so far as she knew. I do not 
wish to be understood as intimating 
that the mother then and now would 
not do her best, would not or will not 
watch the long night through without 
once allowing her attention to be drawn 
from the loved one, will not put her 
whole soul and heart into such work — 
not at all. What I do wish to be under¬ 
stood as saying is that willingness, 
carefulness, anxiety, and mother love, 
all combined, fall far short of making a 
competent nurse. 

We often hear the remark that mother 
instinct and love tell her just what to do 
under these trying circumstances, even 
intimations that from it she is a good 
diagnostician. Propositions of this 
kind are disproved too frequently to al¬ 
low a physician to consider them for a 
moment as being true. 

Is it instinct that spanks the few-hours- 
old baby, provides the filthy sugar-teat, 
feeds the little one through the long 
rubber tubing swarming with poison 
germs, gives it rancid milk from an un¬ 
clean bottle, administers the soothing 
syrup that the mother may busy herself 
elsewhere, feeds it grapes — skins, 
seeds, and all — when only a few months 
old ? Are any of these, and a thousand 
others fully as bad, the result of mother 
instinct? No, it is mother ignorance. 

I believe that every one having the 
care of children should take a course of 
training in the principles that should 
guide in their care. Could this be at¬ 
tained, the mortality among children 
would show a marked decrease. 

Do mothers ever make good nurses 
without special training ? Yes, but not 


without intelligence and the application 
of the principles learned from some 
scientific source. Under these condi¬ 
tions, the mother is the very best of 
nurses. With only the so-called in¬ 
stinct, she makes the poorest sort of 
help in the sick room. 

Fortunately, nowadays, we do not 
need to depend entirely on the mother 
instinct and the so-called natural nurse 
in cases of great severity. We have 
the trained nurse, to whom we give our 
directions with the certainty that all 
will be carried out to the letter. We 
know that upon our next appearance in 
the sick room a record will be handed 
us giving a clear, concise account of 
the occurrences during our absence, as 
clear as pen and ink will make it, data 
placed upon the record at the time of 
occurrence ; no guesswork, no effort of 
memory to recall any event of impor¬ 
tance, — it is all there in black and white. 
More than this, we feel that the items 
upon the sheet may be depended upon, 
as each event has been observed 
through trained intellect, and recorded 
with trained fingers. All these matters 
are of importance to the physician, but 
of far greater moment to the patient. 

The surgeon’s idea of the value of 
the trained nurse is well illustrated in 
the remark of one of America’s great¬ 
est or best-known surgeons. He says : 
“ If two opportunities are given me,— 
one to perform an operation in the best- 
appointed hospital in the world, with 
its table of glass and enameled steel, its 
floors of the smoothest mosaic, its 
walls of polished marble, the light per¬ 
fect, the temperature exactly right, —in 
a word, with every convenience and 
necessity known to science except the 
trained nurse; or, in the farmer’s kit¬ 
chen, with just those conveniences that 
can there be obtained, and the trained 
nurse, there is no possible opportunity 
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of questioning: the fact that 1 would do 
the operation in the farmer’s kitchen.’' 
These words will be echoed by any one 
who has been called upon to work in 
the line of surgery. 

In these remarks I am not referrin 
to a trained nurse. I have reference to 
the trained nurse. It requires more 
than a white cap and apron and a blue- 
and-white striped dress to make th< 
trained nurse. We all respect the uni¬ 
form in that it is the badge representing 
one who is devoting her time, energies, 
talent, maybe her life itself, to the wel¬ 
fare of suffering humanity. Even rogues 
respect the uniform of the nurse. I am 
told by nurses who have had expe¬ 
rience that the uniform is a perfect pro¬ 
tection in the very worst of slums; that 
a nurse in uniform may pass along the 
most dangerous parts of a great city at 
any time, day or night, and be perfectly 
protected by her uniform. In the sick 
room we want everything that the 
uniform represents. We want the in¬ 
telligent, sympathetic, faithful, ener¬ 
getic, watchful, loyal trained nurse. 

What makes the trained nurse ? A 
few words as to the physician’s idea of 
the trained nurse: — 

To-night you close Volume II of your 
existence. Volume I is that portion of 
your lives and work which preceded 
your decision to devote your time 
and lives to the care of the sick. Vol¬ 
ume II contains your training work and 
those things that have occurred during 
your school life. No one but yourselves 
may know what is written there. Wisely 
you have chosen to write those things 
which have made you masters of your 
profession. Bind Volume II as you 
will, on the back of the book I fancy I 
can see written, in letters of gold, the 
title, “ Comfort for the Prisoners of 
Pain.” Each one of you now oegins an¬ 
other volume. No one can write it b.it 


yourselves. Let it be a good book,— 
one that will make good reading in after 
years. Let it be one that you know will 
bring comfort to those you love. To 
write this book, you must cherish the 
principles of Volume II ; and you will 
find, as others who have trodden the 
path before you, that thus far you have 
only touched upon the edge of the mys¬ 
tery of life, and have much yet to learn. 

Do not imagine that upon the receipt 
of the diploma your work is done ; it is 
only commenced. Your diploma means 
simply that youi teachers feel that you 
have attained sufficient knowledge to 
enable you to handle the compass your¬ 
selves, provided you are careful, studi¬ 
ous, painstaking, and earnest. There is 
no let-up to work. Not one of us can 
afford to take a stop-off ticket when we 
have in hand the bouquets of graduation 
day. To be a worthy worker, one must 
take a through ticket. You must go 
out into the world of fevers and rheu¬ 
matism. delirium and despondency, 
broken heads and broken bones. It is 
not a world of pleasure and gaiety into 
which you are going ; not one of vac¬ 
illation and uncertain moves, but one 
with steady onward push, and your ar¬ 
mor must be buckled firm and strong 
to meet the emergencies as they arise. 

Hence, this evening may be looked 
upon as an epoch in your lives,— the 
time when you place behind yon that 
.which may be termed your apprentice¬ 
ship ; the time when you step out into 
the world, having attained a profession 
that promises you not only a livelihood, 
hut also an opportunity for good not 
excelled by any other profession; a 
time when you are looking forward to 
a career, which, from your present 
standpoint, is rosy-hued, filled with 
promises to yourselves to excel in all 
that is grand and good and noble in 
your profession: a time when theie 
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is a tendency for you to congratulate 
yourselves that you can throw books, 
recitations, and lessons aside ; a time 
when you have achieved something. 

It is true that you have accomplished 
something. It is no small achievement 
to receive a diploma from an honored in¬ 
stitution like the Colorado Sanitarium. 
But in all these feelings of joy and ela¬ 
tion in having reached the point where, 
by the transfer of a piece of paper, you 
step out of the ranks of “ nurses in train¬ 
ing” into the ranks of “trained 
nurses,” I say that, with all this, and 
the feeling that you have accomplished 
much, yet, knowing the human heart 
and its tendencies to these feelings of 
elation, and agreeing that such feelings 
are entirely fitting and proper, there is 
still room for words of warning. 

The possession of a diploma does not 
indicate in any way that your work is 
completed. You have finished the 
training, it is true, but your work is only 
begun. Whether your teachers are 
graduate nurses or physicians, it is safe 
to say that had they discontinued work 
and study upon the receipt of their di¬ 
plomas, not one of them would ever 
have been your teacher. You feel that 
you have spent many hours in study 
during your course in training, yet I 
know.that not one of you has done as 
much study or given as much thought 
to the work as any single one of your 
teachers. If this is true, and, from 
long experience as a teacher, I know 
that it is, it follows that instead of vour 
day of graduation marking the time 
when you cease your study and work, it 
means simply that your teachers feel 
that you have so well applied your¬ 
selves that you are competent to con¬ 
tinue your work without daily instruc¬ 
tions in first principles. 

What are a few of the elements to 
make a good nurse ? 


I would have you patient; and there 
is need of this quality. Practically, you 
may disregard what you have read 
in the story-books about the patient 
sufferers, those who give long disserta¬ 
tions upon everything pertaining to 
morals and life ; you may forget their 
lessons given to you and others in pa¬ 
tience, their angelic dispositions, their 
thankfulness for every little act of kind¬ 
ness or thoughtfulness upon the part of 
the attendant; I say you may disregard 
these conditions as applying only very 
rarely. We occasionally do meet a pa¬ 
tient approaching this model, but it is 
so seldom as to mark an oasis in the 
desert. The fact is that the average 
sick person is a long way from being a 
saint in disposition. 

The old Latin quotation, “ A sound 
mind in a sound body,” is no doubt true, 
but the fact is that a sick person is not 
sound in body, and the converse of the 
Latin rule usually prevails,—an un¬ 
sound mind in an unsound body. It is 
also a fact that sick people are not gen¬ 
erally examples of great patience. 
They may wish little attentions that to 
a well person seem unreasonable. As 
a physical fact, a wrinkle in the bedding, 
a picture hung a little awry, the quiet 
rocking of the nurse while trying to 
rest herself a trifle, are not matters that 
should in any way delay or interfere 
with recovery, yet at times they are of 
momentous importance to the patient. 

A little change of position, just raising 
the head a trifle, giving the pillow just 
one more little pat.— none of these are 
of very great moment to the well, yet 
often seem of vital importance to the 
sick. The patience and fortitude of the 
nurse will be tried to the limit, and that 
nurse who comes the nearest to meet¬ 
ing the demands of the sick, is the 
one, other things being equal, who 
most truly succeeds. 
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I would have you cheerful. I know 
of just one greater abomination than a 
sour, pessimistic physician, and that is 
a sour, crochety, and morose nurse. A 
patient may survive for the short period 
of a visit from a gloomy and cranky 
physician, but a sour nurse, who must 
be with the sick hour after hour and 
day in and day out, is as unpleasant 
and unprofitable a dose as can well be 
administered. 

A nurse can always content herself 
with the thought that no matter how un¬ 
pleasant the task may be, if she looks 
for them there are always redeeming 
features,— bright spots, silver linings 
to the clouds, — no matter how black 
and forbidding. A story is told of two 
Catholic Irishmen tearing down a 
Baptist church. All through the dusty, 
dirty job, one of the Irishmen was con¬ 
stantly whistling and singing at his 
work. 44 Mike, you seem to be having 
a happy time, making music all the 
while.'* Mike answers, 44 And why 
shouldn't I be happy ? a tearin’ down a 
Protestant church, and gettin’ good 
money for the job?” While we might 
not entirely agree with the sentiment 
indicated, still it illustrates the point 
that there are always bright spots if we 
look for them. Hence I say, Be cheer¬ 
ful, not only for the sake of the sick in 
your charge, but also for yourselves. 

I have in my mind a pretty strong im¬ 
pression that we get in this world very 
nearly what we deserve. If we are 
looking for a dull town, we find it. If 
we are searching for a disagreeable 
neighborhood, we always move into it. 
If we are hunting for disagreeable, med¬ 
dlesome, and quarrelsome neighbors, 
they are always forthcoming. If we 
are inquiring for touchy, querulous, con¬ 
trary, and trying patients, it is marvel¬ 
ous what a large proportion of them 
are found. On the contrary, if it is a 


live town, a pleasant neighborhood, and 
agreeable neighbors that we are ex¬ 
pecting, they will just as surely mate¬ 
rialize. It is also true that even a 
touchy patient is not so far beyond the 
rules of humanity that many beautiful 
traits may not be brought out by the 
right person in the rightplace; and that 
person is the bright, cheerful, ideal 
nurse. 

I would have you content. You have 
married your profession. Do not hurry 
up the divorce proceedings. It is im¬ 
possible that everything will be pleas¬ 
ant at all times in any work. Every life 
has its worries and troubles. The pro¬ 
fession of nursing is not an exception. 
Do not borrow troubles. Do not go 
around with a chip on your shoulder. 
There is always some one too ready to 
knock it off. Keep clear of the adage 
that “the other side of the road may 
have been better.” Remember the 
tendency in bad roads, that whichever 
road you may have taken, perhaps the 
other would have been the better. 

You did not enter the training for 
nurses without thought and consider¬ 
ation. After weighing all that per¬ 
tained to the profession, you decided 
that nursing was your work. You are 
ready for the diploma of proficiency; 
now use it till some other, much better 
and more noble work presents itself. 
Even then, think twice before you dis¬ 
continue your chosen profession. Look 
out for the feeling that the green fields 
just a little beyond are much better. 
Vacillation never won success. Stick 
to your profession. 

I will say nothing of the nurse who 
gossips. You have been told of the 
evils of that. 

Be tactful. If you are not naturally 
tactful, cultivate this trait as you would 
the rarest flower. Talent without tact 
never succeeds. Tact with a very mea- 
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ger amount of talent is constantly forg¬ 
ing to the front. We see the necessity 
of tact in every vocation of life. The 
tactful person succeeds; the tactless 
person fails. 

Be orderly, neat of person and room. 
If a nurse applied to me for recommen¬ 
dation with shoe buttons gone, dress 
untidy, hair awry, these elements alone 
would prevent me from recommending 
hen A person disorderly about her¬ 
self will be disorderly about the sick 
room. 

Be punctual. If you have an appoint¬ 
ment at 5 : 30, remember that this is pre¬ 
cisely thirty minutes of six. You have 
no right to fritter away your own time, 
and it is manifestly wrong to steal the 
time of others. If, however, you are 
orderly, you can not well help being 
punctual, as the two traits go together. 

Be loyal to your institution, your pa¬ 
tient, and your physician. Especially 
would I emphasize the point that you be 
loyal to your patient, and that you re¬ 
member that the incidents of the sick 
room are sacredly private, and when 
you leave the sick room, you leave it 
under the solemn obligation to keep in¬ 
violably the history of those trying 
hours. One of the very best recom¬ 


mendations I know of for a nurse is that 
she may take care of a patient for me, 
and so far as anything she says, this is 
the only case she has ever had the op¬ 
portunity of attending. 

We should all remember that our 
daily work in life, of every sort, whether 
our place be great or humble, is work 
whose ends are moral, whatever we 
ourselves intend they should be. In 
this view, your work is of a high order. 
If you have a high moral purpose in 
your work, what you do will be more 
cheerfully done and better. 

Do not accomplish your work for the 
sake of money only, but for the sake, 
and also for the service, of others. I use 
the word “ others ” here in the broadest 
sense. We often hear the expression, 
“ The world owes me a living.” Noth¬ 
ing is further from the facts. No one en¬ 
ters this world with a credit slip of any 
kind. The world owes us nothing ex¬ 
cept that for which we apply ourselves. 
We who are living in the world to-day 
are debtors to others who have preceded 
us, who, in living honest and self-deny¬ 
ing lives, have made our lives possible, 
and we owe it to society to render, by 
useful service, something in return for 
this great inheritance. 


BECAUSE OF INDIGESTION 

BY MRS. D. A. FITCH 


M Y nephew is suffering greatly be¬ 
cause of indigestion,” said Mrs. 
A. to her friend, Miss B., who inquired, 
in surprise, “How can that be? He 
seems very well, is never sick enough 
to be hindered from attending school, 
is growing rapidly, and looks the pic¬ 
ture of health.” 

“ You do not catch my true mean¬ 
ing. I did not say he has indigestion,” 
said Mrs. A., “but that he is suffering 


because of it. It is his mother’s indi¬ 
gestion which is the cause of all his 
suffering. Her physical ills make her 
nervous, irritable, and unsympathetic. 
Venting her feelings upon him is sour¬ 
ing her boy’s disposition, making him 
morose and surly, Rather than be a 
recipient of her frequent scoldings, he 
hides from her as many of his mis¬ 
takes as possible, and she is too much 
blinded to see that she is causing him 
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to be sly and to withhold from her naught but harmony and sympathy. Is 
his confidence. He is being driven from he not suffering because of indiges- 
her love and the home where should be tion?” 


How to Keep Young. 

The distinguished octogenarian, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, has a notable 
record for health and strength of mind 
and body. A sketch of the habits to 
which she owes the remarkable health 
that has endured into life’s sunset, ap¬ 
peared in the Woman's Home Compan¬ 
ion . 

“ In addition to her simple diet, there 
are two other rules to which Miss An¬ 
thony has constantly adhered through¬ 
out her lifetime. The breathing of 
plenty of fresh air and the abundant use 
of pure water have been cardinal princi¬ 
ples with her? She never fails to sleep 
with a wide-open window, even when 
the thermometer is at zero. And every 
morning she starts the day by rising at 
seven o’clock for a cold sponge bath, 
followed by a brisk rub. She has never 
missed this bath, even when on her lec¬ 
ture tours she has been obliged to 
break the ice in her pitcher at a country 
hotel to get it. 

“ Miss Anthony has the highest re¬ 
gard for the virtues of cold water as a 
remedial measure. Many years ago, 
when once she was lecturing in Platts- 
burg, N. Y., she happened to get her 
feet frost-bitten. She put them under a 
faucet in the kitchen to thaw out, which 
was successfully accomplished ; but the 
next morning she awoke with a frightful 
pain in her back. She could scarcely 
get out of bed, but she insisted on keep¬ 
ing her lecture engagement that night. 
The next day, although she had to be 
carried to the sleigh, she drove seven¬ 
teen miles with her knees doubled up to 
her chin, and lectured that night. Ris¬ 
ing at four the next morning, she rode 


ten miles by stage, and then went by 
train to Watertown. At that city she 
engaged a room at a hotel, and took 
her case in hand. She instituted meas¬ 
ures, that, to say the least, may be 
called strenuous. She called for sev¬ 
eral buckets of ice water, which she had 
a maid pour deliberately over her back. 
Then she wrapped up in hot blankets 
and went to bed. The next morning she 
awoke a well woman. 

“ Miss Anthony’s regular exercise 
consists of a daily walk of several 
blocks in the vicinity of her home. 
When the snow is on the ground she 
thoroughly enjoys taking a broom and 
sweeping the walks about the house 
just before retiring. 

tl All her life Miss Anthony has taken 
but little medicine. She has been a 
strict teetotaler, disbelieving in the use 
of alcoholics even for medicine.” 

An old negro in Carrollton was taken 
very ill and called in a physician. He 
did not get any better, and finally 
another physician was called. Soon 
after arriving, the doctor felt the pulse 
for a moment, and then examined the 
tongue. “ Did the other doctor take 
your temperature ?” he asked. 

“I don’t know, sah,” he answered 
feebly; “I hain’t missed anything but 
my watch as yit, boss.” 

Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce 
in that. — Franklin . 

People who suffer from sleepless¬ 
ness should live much in the sunshine. 



41 AT EVENINGTIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT” 


BY MARY MARTIN MORSE 


SPRiNG-tirae fair in its promise, 
Summer with fiercer gleam, 

Autumn’s perishing pageant, 

Seem like a fleeting dream. 

Far apart seem the mile-stones 
That lead to the golden street; 

No more we climb the mountain 
With stone-gashed, bleeding feet. 

The battle and march are over, 

And blood of our hearts lies slain. 

But angels of peace now hover 
O’er the white-faced starlit plain. 


Life with her drooping pinions, 

And her sweetest strains unsung. 
Shall thrill the blest empyrean, 
Where creation’s chorus rung. 

Sunset in all its splendor, 
Enveloping sea and land, 
Reaching its arras so tender,— 
Welcome of heart and hand. 

Sunset—and who should fear it ? 

Thro' the glory-opened door 
Cometh the sweetest music — 

"I have passed this way before." 


’Tis the voice of the Elder Brother 
From the glory-gilded height; 
Though the sunset fade to evening, 
With him all the way is ” light.” 


To Prolong Life. 

The British Medical Journal recently 
devoted eight pages to a discussion of 
the best means for the prolongation 
of life. The greater part of this space 
was occupied by a lecture recently de¬ 
livered by Sir Herman Weber, M. D., 
F. R. C. P., before the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, and the main 
points of his advice were as follows. 

Moderation in eating, drinking, and 
physical indulgence. 

Pure air out of the house and within. 

The keeping of every organ of the 
body as far as possible in constant 
working order. 

Regular exercise every day in all 
weathers ; supplemented in many cases 
by breathing movements, and by walk¬ 
ing and climbing tours. 

Going to bed early and rising early, 
restricting the time of sleep to six or 
seven hours. [We question the wis¬ 
dom cf this teaching. Most people re¬ 
quire eight hours’ sleep; some more. 
— Ed.] 

Daily baths or ablutions according 


to individual conditions, cold or warm, 
or warm followed by cold. 

Regular work and mental occupation. 

Cultivation of placidity, cheerfulness, 
and hopefulness of mind. 

Employment of the great power of 
the mind in controlling passions and 
nervous fear. 

Strengthening the will in carrying 
out whatever is useful, and in checking 
the craving for stimulants, anodynes, 
and other injurious agencies.— Selected . 


Mayor Patrick Collins, of Boston, 
tells of a Christian Scientist who, with 
his little boy, was crossing a lot in 
which was a vicious-looking goat. As 
they approached the goat, the boy 
showed fear, whereat his father told 
him to think it not possible for the 
animal to harm them; but the boy, 
remembering a previous encounter 
with a goat in which he came out 
second best, did not grow any braver. 
“Papa, you’re a Christian Scientist all 
right,” he said, “ and so am I; but the 
goat doesn’t know it.” 
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TOO FREQUENT EATING 


Healthy digestion requires at least 
five or six hours, and one or two hours 
for rest before another meal is taken. 
This makes six or seven hours necessary 
for the disposal of each meal. If or¬ 
dinary food is taken at shorter intervals, 
the stomach must suffer disturbance 
sooner or later, since it will be allowed 
no time for rest. Again, if a meal is 
taken before the preceding meal has been 
digested and passed from the stomach, 
the portion remaining, from its long ex¬ 
posure to the influence of warmth and 
moisture, is likely to undergo fermenta¬ 
tion, in spite of the preserving influence 
of the gastric juice. Thus the whole 
mass of food is rendered less fit for the 
nutrition of the body, and, what is still 
more serious, the stomach is liable to 
suffer permanent injury from the acids 
developed. 

Too frequent eating occasions too 
long contact of the acid contents of the 
stomach with the gastric juice, which 
produces catarrh and ultimately ulcera¬ 
tion of that organ. 

The number of daily meals required 
depends somewhat upon the age, and 
especially upon the character and the 
quantity of the food taken at the meals. 
There can be no question that in gen¬ 
eral the practice of eating twice a day 
is much to be preferred to more frequent 
meals. This has been a prevalent cus¬ 
tom in the world from the most re¬ 
mote ages. 


According to Hippocrates, the ancient 
Greeks ate but two meals a day. The 
same was true of the ancient Hebrews 
and Persians. This is also the custom 
of the natives of India, South America, 
and of many semi-civilized nations. 
Among the savage tribes, one meal a 
day is the prevailing custom. The Es¬ 
kimo walrus hunter sets out fasting in 
his kajak on a day’s hunt at the break 
of day, but eats nothing until after he 
returns from his perilous work, just be¬ 
fore sunset. 

The modern frequency of meals is the 
outgrowth of the gradual losing sight 
of the true purpose of the eating of 
food, the gratification of the palate be¬ 
ing too much considered, instead of the 
nourishment of the body. That the sys¬ 
tem can be well nourished on two meals 
a day is beyond controversy, seeing that 
not only did our vigorous forefathers, 
many centuries ago, require no more, 
but that thousands of persons in modern 
times have adopted the same custom 
without injury, and with most decided 
benefit to themselves. Students, teach¬ 
ers, clergymen, lawyers, and other liter¬ 
ary and professional men are especially 
benefited by this plan. The writer has 
followed this mode in eating for more 
than thirty years, and with great benefit. 
The special advantages gained by it are : 
(1) the stomach is allowed a proper in¬ 
terval for rest; (2) sleep is much more 
recuperative when the stomach is allowed 
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to rest with the balance of the body ; (3) 
digestion can not be well performed 
during sleep. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz, an eminent 
French physician, Bouchard, and other 
well-known European authorities insist 
that seven hours is the proper length of 
time to be allowed for the digestion of 
each meal. If this plan is followed, and 
the proper length of time allowed to 
elapse after the last meal before re¬ 
tiring, it will be found impossible to 
make any arrangement by which oppor¬ 
tunity can be secured for the necessary 
eight hours' sleep at night. Not more 
than two meals can be taken when a per¬ 
son complies with all the laws of health. 

If more than two meals are suited to 
any class, it is those who are engaged 
for twelve or more hours per day in se¬ 
vere muscular labor. Such persons are 
better prepared to digest a third meal 
than those whose occupation is mental 
or sedentary, and they may at least take 
it with less detriment; though a third 
meal is not needed, even for such, pro¬ 
vided the two meals are taken at suit¬ 
able hours. For many years the practice 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium has been 
to furnish its guests with two regular 
meals daily, the first at 8 : 00 A. m., the 
second at 3:00 p. m. The doctors, 
nurses, and other employees, numbering 
at the present writing something more 
than eight hundred, are also furnished 
with but two meals, at 6:00 a. m. and 
1:30 p. m. The universal testimony of 
all who have become accustomed to 
these hours for eating is that more work 
and better work can be accomplished 
than when three meals are taken. In 
cases requiring more than two meals, 
as when liquid food or only small quan¬ 
tities of food can be taken at a time, I 
find it wise to supply in addition two 
minor meals, at 12:00 M. and 7:00 
p. m. These meals consist of fruit 


juice, fruit puree, some ripe, juicy fruit, 
or some simple liquid food. 

Eating late at night, when the muscu¬ 
lar and nervous systems are exhausted 
by the labors of the day, and retiring 
to rest soon after, is one of the most 
positive dyspepsia-producing habits of 
modern times. A sleeping stomach is 
a slow one. Secretion must of neces¬ 
sity be deficient in both quantity and 
quality, owing to the exhausted condi¬ 
tion of the system; and with the further 
obstacle afforded to prompt digestion 
by the slowing of the heart action and 
other vital operations during sleep, it is 
impossible that there should be other 
than disturbed digestion and restless 
sleep in consequence. It is under these 
circumstances that many persons suffer 
with obstinate insomnia, bad dreams, 
nightmare, and similar troubles, from 
which they arise in the morning unre¬ 
freshed, the work of assimilation having 
been hindered by the disturbed condition 
of the body. 

No food should be taken within four 
hours before retiring. This will allow 
the stomach time to finish its work and 
pass the food into the small intestine, 
where the work of digestion may be 
carried on to completion without distur¬ 
bance of the rest of the economy. If an 
exception is made, only fruit or fruit 
juice should be taken. 

If a third meal is taken, it should be 
.very light, preferably consisting of ripe 
fruit only. The custom which prevails 
in many of the larger cities, of making 
dinner the last meal of the day, eating 
of foods the most hearty and difficult of 
digestion as late as 6 :00 or even 8 : 00 
p. m., is one which must be most em¬ 
phatically condemned. It should be 
tolerated only by those who convert 
night into day by late hours of work or 
recreation, not retiring until near mid¬ 
night. But in such cases a double re- 
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form is needed, and so there can be no common but highly injurious practice 
adequate apology offered for this very on any physiologic grounds. j. h. k. 


AERATED BATTER BREADS 


BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG 



Bread made light with air is vastly 

superior to 
that com¬ 
pounded with 
soda or bak- 
ing-po wd e r 
gem irons in point of 

healthfulness, and, when well prepared, 
will equal it in lightness and palatable¬ 
ness. The only difficulty lies in catching 
and holding the air until it has accom¬ 
plished the desired results. But a thor¬ 
ough understanding of the necessary 
conditions and a little practice will soon 
enable one to attain sufficient skill in 
this direction 
to secure most 
satis factory 
results. 

All mate¬ 
rials used for 
making aer- 
ated bread 
should be of 
the very best 
quality. Poor 
flour will not 
produce good bread by this or any 
other process. 

All breads, whether fermented or un¬ 
fermented, are lighter if baked in some 
small form, and this is particularly true 
of unfermented breads made light with 
air. For this reason, batter breads are 
best baked in small iron cups similar to 
those in the accompanying illustration. 

The heat of the oven for baking 
should be sufficient to form a slight 
crust over all sides of the bread before 
the air escapes, but not sufficient to 


brown it within the first fifteen minutes* 
To aid in forming the crust on the sides 
and bottom of batter breads, the iron 
cups should be heated previously to in¬ 
troducing the batter. The degree of 
heat required for baking will be about 
the same as for fermented rolls and bis¬ 
cuit, and the fire should be so arranged 
as to keep a steady, but not greatly in¬ 
creasing heat. 

Air is incorporated into batter breads 
by brisk and continuous agitating and 
beating. 

Whatever the process by which the 
air is incorporated, it must be contin¬ 



INITIAL STfcPS— EVERYTHING IN KEADINRS.S 

uous. For this reason it is especially 
essential in making aerated bread that 
everything be in readiness before com¬ 
mencing to put the bread together. All 
the materials should be measured out. 
the utensils to be used in readiness, 
and the oven properly heated. Success 
is also dependent upon the dexterity 
with which the materials when ready are 
put together. Batter bread often proves 
a failure although the beating is kept up 
without cessation, because it is done 
slowly and carelessly, or interspersed 
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WHIPPING IN THE FLOUR 


with stirring, 
thus permit- 
t i n g the air 
to escape be- 
tween the 
strokes. 

If the bread 
is to be baked 
at once, the 
greater the 
despatch with 
which it can be gotten into a properly 
heated oven, the lighter it will be. If 
for any reason it is necessary to keep 
such breads for any length of time after 
being prepared, before baking, set the 
dish containing them directly on ice. 

The lightness of aerated bread de¬ 
pends not only upon the amount of air 
incorporated in its preparation, but also 
upon the expansion of the air during 
the baking. The colder the air, the 
greater will be its expansion upon the 
application of heat. The colder the 
materials employed, then, for the bread¬ 
making, the colder will be the air con¬ 
fined within it, and the lighter will be 
the bread. For this reason, in making 
batter bread, it will be found a good 
plan, when there is time, to put the 
materials together, and place the dish 
containing the mixture on ice for an 
hour or two, or even overnight. When 
ready to use, beat thoroughly for ten or 
fifteen minutes to incorporate air, and 
then turn into heated irons and bake. 


Very nice light bread may be made 
without eggs, but the novice in making 
aerated breads will, perhaps, find it an 
advantage first to become perfectly fa¬ 
miliar with the processes and conditions 
involved, by using the recipes with eggs 
before attempting those without, which 
are somewhat more dependent for suc¬ 
cess upon skill and practice. 

When egg is used in the bread, less 
heating of the irons will be necessary, 
and not so hot an oven as when made 
without. 

If the bread, when baked, appears 
light, but with large holes in the 
center, it is probable that either the 
irons or the oven was too hot at first. 
If the bread, after baking, seems sticky 
or dough-like in the interior, it is an in¬ 
dication that either it was insufficiently 
baked, or that not enough flour in pro¬ 
portion to the liquid was used. 

A heavy bread may be the result of 
the use of poor flour, too much flour, 
careless or insufficient beating, so that 

not enough air 
was incorpo- 
rated, or an 
oven not suffi¬ 
ciently hot to 
form a crust 
over the bread 
before the air 
e scaped. 
Breads made 
into a dough, 



BEATING THE RATTKN 
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if moist and clammy, 
require more flour or 
longer baking. Too 
much flour will make 
them stiff and hard. 

The length of time 
requisite for b a k i n g 
aerated batter breads 
made with whole 
wheat, wheat berry, 
or other entire wheat 
or Graham flours, will 
vary from forty min¬ 
utes to one hour, 
according to the 
kind and form in which the bread 
is baked, and the heat of the oven. 


KILLING THE IKONS 


bake 

oven. 


for 


an 


Whole-wheat Puffs . 
— Make a batter by 
beating together until 
perfectly smooth the 
yolk of one egg, one 
and one-half cups of 
new or unskimmed 
milk, and one pint of 
whole-wheat flour. 
Whip the white of the 
egg to a stiff froth, 
and, lastly, chop it in 
lightly and evenly. 
Then turn the batter 
into the iron cups, and 
hour in a rather hot 


Remove from the cups to cool. 



THE SALT GLOW 


In this procedure, salt of medium 
fineness and slightly moistened is ap¬ 
plied to the surface of the body with 
friction movements, the amount of 
pressure being adjusted to the patient’s 
sensation. With very thin-skinned 
persons, abrasion and irritation of the 
skin may be very easily produced. 
Persons of dark complexion, whose 
skins are usually thick, bear more 
vigorous applications than blondes. 

The patient prepares for the treat¬ 
ment by lying down upon a slab or bed 
covered with a sheet, having previously 
been divested of his clothing. The 
sheet is drawn over the patient to pre¬ 
vent chilling. One part after another 
is then exposed and rubbed with the 
moistened salt, two or three pounds of 
which should be conveniently at hand 
in a basin. 

After the application, the salt which 
adheres to the surface is removed by a 
cold affusion, shower, or spray. The 
patient is quickly dried, and rubbed 
until warm. It will be noticed that the 


skin is hard and almost as smooth as 
marble after this application. In cases 
of feeble patients, a dash of hot water 
or a warm shower should be given just 
before the final cold application. 

The salt glow is an admirable means 
of producing circulatory reaction, with¬ 
out thermic reaction, if the temperature 
employed is not very much below that 
of the surface of the body. The salt 
acts as a chemical irritant to the skin, 
in addition to the mechanical stimulus 
produced by the rubbing of the sharp 
crystals in contact with the surface of 
the body. 

The salt glow produces to an intense 
degree the circulatory stimulation of 
the brine bath, the sea-water bath, the 
effervescing bath, and the saline sponge, 
and with little thermic effect, provided 
the temperature of the salt when em¬ 
ployed is not much below that of the 
body. By moistening the salt with 
ice-cold water, it is possible, however, 
when desirable, to produce most power¬ 
ful thermic effects in addition to the 
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circulatory reaction produced by the 
chemical effect of the salt and the fric¬ 
tion. 

The salt glow is a tonic measure of 
high value, and also produces valuable 
derivative effects; it is especially valu¬ 
able in feeble patients whose heat¬ 
making powers are small, and in whom 
thermic reaction does not readily occur, 
or, if it does, the cold bath still has the 
effect to exhaust the patient and pro¬ 


found present in chronic indigestion. 
It may be usefully employed in cases 
of Bright’s disease and in diabetes, 
conditions demanding increase of skin 
activity, but contraindicating the cold 
bath. 

The salt glow must be avoided in 
eczema and most other forms of skin 
disease, and must not in any case be 
used so frequently as to produce cu¬ 
taneous irritation. This measure is 



GIVING A SALt GLOW 

duce loss of heat. The salt glow is rarely of use in any acute disease, but 
valuable in cases in which the skin is is a most useful tonic measure in most 
very inactive, a condition commonly chronic disorders. j. h. k. 


Cold Feet .— An excellent and simple 
remedy for cold feet is the application 
of cold water. Step into the bathtub, 
let the cold water run in a little faster 
than it runs out. Standing in the water, 
rub one foot with the other, rapidly, 
ten or twelve times. Then change and 


treat the other foot in the same man 
ner. Keep up this alternate rubbing 
for about three minutes. The feet will 
have become very red, and as you step 
out of the water you will find them 
burning and glowing with the warm 
blood brought into them by this means. 










THE INFLUENCE OF EXERCISE ON THE BODY- 

TEMPERATURE 


There is more immediate danger in 
cold air than there is in impure air; 
but it is dangerous only to those who 
have not habituated their bodies to it. 
When a cold wind blows upon a person, 
a certain amount of heat is taken from 
the body, and the result is a lowered 
temperature. Nature is endeavoring 
to protect us against this lowering of 
the body temperature, and to maintain 
it at a proper level. The processes of 
the body require a certain fixed temper¬ 
ature; in order to keep the fires of the 
body burning, it must be kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 98.4 c in the mouth. In the 
interior of the body the temperature is 
much higher ; in the stomach it is 103°; 
in the liver, 106 ; and in the heart, 107°. 
This temperature is necessary for the 
organs to do their work properly. But 
on exposure to cold, heat is carried off 
from the surface of the body, and if the 
exposure is long-continued, the body 
temperature is lowered so that the life 
processes are interfered with. 

The blood circulates to the surface, 
and thus the interior of the body is 
cooled ; it circulates back to the heart, 
and the surface vessels are cooled ; in 
this manner the heat of the body is con¬ 
tinually being carried from within, out¬ 
ward. Heat is dissipated if one is ex¬ 
posed to cold air. When this lowering 
of the temperature has been going on 
until it is material and perceptible, one 
soon begins shivering. This is a sign 
that the blood temperature has been 
lowered. Nature sounds the alarm; 
she rings the bell, so to speak, giving 
you a general shaking up to let you 
know it is time to be stirring; and if 
you do not exercise your muscles, na¬ 
ture does it for you. 

A chill is always accompanied with a 


blanching of the skin ; the lips and nails 
become blue, and there is a mottled ap¬ 
pearance of the skin, due to a spasm of 
the arteries, which causes the blood to 
remain stagnant in the little veins of 
the skin for so long that all the oxygen 
is absorbed from it. As the oxygen 
disappears, the color changes from red 
to blue, and the skin is full of venous 
blood. This contraction of the arteries 
is very important; it prevents the blood 
from coming to the surface, keeping it 
inside so that the body is not injuriously 
cooled. If the arteries do not contract, 
and the blood comes freely to the sur¬ 
face, the body heat is quickly lost. 
This is why it is dangerous for a man 
to use alcohol in a cold climate or in 
cold weather. Only teetotalers are en¬ 
listed for an Arctic expedition, because 
they alone can stand the cold of the 
Arctic regions. Alcohol relaxes the 
muscles; it dilates the arteries and al¬ 
lows the blood to circulate to the sur¬ 
face ; the body becomes quickly cooled, 
the temperature is lowered, and the 
man dies. It is a most dangerous thing 
for a person to use alcohol when exposed 
to cold. Alcohol makes a man feel 
warm because it brings the blood to the 
surface where the cold is. As the warm 
blood is brought into the skin it lessens 
the sensation of cold, while at the same 
time the body-temperature is being rap¬ 
idly lowered and the danger from chill 
greatly increased. It is necessary for 
all to know these fundamental princi¬ 
ples in order to understand the influence 
of the weather upon the body. 

When a person has been perspiring, 
and the skin is warm and relaxed, he 
takes cold easily on exposure to cold 
air. This is because the surface vessels 
are relaxed and there is too much blood 
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in the skin; the blood temperature is 
reduced because there is so much blood 
being quickly cooled. But if a person 
in this condition exercises, he does not 
run that risk, because during exercise 
the muscles are manufacturing heat. 
With every movement of the muscles 
there is an increase of heat. 

The body makes heat at the rate of 
about 7 % units per minute. The heat 
unit is the amount of heat required to 
raise a pound of water one degree of 
temperature. So the body is making, 
every minute, heat enough to raise a 
pound of water 7 l A degrees. In twenty 
minutes the body would make heat 
enough to raise a pound of water 150 
degrees. The ordinary temperature of 
well water in the summer time is about 
62 degrees. When this is raised 150 
degrees, it reaches the boiling point, 212 
degrees. So the body makes heat 
enough in twenty minutes, if it were all 
concentrated, to boil a pound of water. 
This gives us an idea of how much heat 
the body is actually producing. When 
one exercises vigorously, the amount of 
heat is increased to two or three times 
as much as is ordinarily produced. 

When the skin is warm, the skin 


vessels do not contract so quickly on ex¬ 
posure to cold as when the skin is cool. 
When the body is overheated, the blood 
is at the surface and the vessels of the 
skin do not contract quickly enough to 
protect the body from loss of heat. We 
often hear people say, “ I have been 
sweating, and the pores are open, and 
the cold comes in.” It is not “ the 
opening of the pores, ” but the dilation 
of the vessels, that allows the cold to 
come in. The blood is in the skin, and 
the blood vessels are relaxed, so that 
there is a loss of body heat which is 
not compensated for. By exercise, heat 
is manufactured to keep up the body 
temperature. If one is inactive he does 
not make heat fast enough to make up 
the loss, the blood temperature is low¬ 
ered, and he has a chill. The shiver¬ 
ing that accompanies the chill excites 
the muscles to work to make heat and 
protect the body from the damage 
it would suffer from the chill. So the 
chill is not only the sign that you have 
taken cold, but it is the means of pre¬ 
venting greater injury, because it is a 
method by which heat is produced and 
the temperature of the bodv is raised. 

J. H. K. 


Stewed Figs with Nut Cream .— Use 
the dried whole figs, not the layer figs. 
Wash them well and cover with cold 
water until plump and swollen. Then 
heat gradually and simmer until very 
tender. Skim them out and boil] the 
syrup down until thick. Strain ^it over 
the figs. Cool, and’serve with"cocoa- 


nut or almond cream. If preferred, 
whipped dairy cream may be used and 
the syrup flavored with a little vanilla 
or lemon. 


People seldom improve when they 
have no model but themselves to copy 
after. — Goldsmith . 


*' Grow old along with me : 

The best is yet to be,— 

The last of life, for which the first was 
made.” 






SCHOOL OF HEALTH SEARCH QUESTIONS 


TOO FREQUENT EATING 


1. What length of time i6 required for healthy digestion ? 

2. What takes place when the meal is eaten before the previous one is digested ? 

3. What diseases of the stomach are caused by this practice ? 

4. Name the special advantages of eating only two meals a day. 

5. What class of persons are best prepared to digest a third meal ? 

6. For what reasons should eating in the evening be avoided ? 

7. If a third meal is taken, of what should it consist ? 

AERATED BATTER BREADS 


1. What is the chief difficulty in making aerated breads ? 

2. In what form are these breads best baked ? 

3. What degree of heat is required for baking ? 

4. By what process is air incorporated into the bread ? 

5. Name some important points to be kept in mind in this process. 

6. Explain how the coldness of the air incorporated contributes to the lightness of the 
bread. 

7. What length of time is requisite for bakiDg ? 

THE SALT GLOW 




1. How does the patient prepare for this treatment ? 

2. In what way is the salt applied to the body ? 

3. How is it removed ? 

4. In what condition is the skin after the treatment ? 

5. What is accomplished by the salt glow ? 

6. For what class of patients is it of special value ? 

7. In what cases should it be avoided ? 

INFLUENCE OF EXERCISE ON BODY-TEMPERATURK 

1. What temperature of the body is necessary for the organs to do their work properly ? 

2. What are the outward signs of a lowering of temperature ? 

3. Of what is shivering an indication ? 

4. At what rate does the body make heat ? 

5. Explain how exercise prevents chill. 
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44 A CENTURY IS NOT A VERY LONG TIME” 


“A century is not a very long time,” 
said Mr. Noah Bacon, shortly before his 
death at the age 
of one hundred 
and two years. 

Though the time 
seemed short in 
retrospect f the 
marvelous prog¬ 
ress accomplished 
during the lifetime 
of this one man 
caused him to feel 
that he would like 
to live another 
century, if only for 
the sake of seeing 
the wonders that 
would take place 
in it. 

Mr. Bacon, of 
Iowa, had the ex¬ 
tremely rare dis¬ 
tinction of living 
in three centuries. 

Born in the eight¬ 
eenth, he lived to 
see the dawn of the twentieth. But one 
presidential administration expired be¬ 
fore his birth, Washington being the 
only one of the presidents that he might 
not have seen. 

41 My boyhood days,” said Mr. Bacon, 
“were rather different from those of 
the boys of to-day. New York was 
then a wilderness, and Massachusetts 


was in the Far East. Iowa was un¬ 
known. We hadn’t even a cook-stove 
when I was born, 
and sewing ma¬ 
chines were un¬ 
heard of. Elec¬ 
tricity, gas, rail¬ 
road trains, steam¬ 
boats,— all these 
methods of illumi¬ 
nation and com¬ 
munication were 
not dreamed of.” 

The life of this 
centenarian, like 
that of m o s t, if 
not all, of the 
others of whom 
sketches have ap¬ 
peared in , t h e s e 
pages, had been 
spent mainly in 
the open air. 
When fourteen 
years of age he 
began to carry 
mail on horseback, 
and afterward operated stage routes. 
The chief occupation of his life was 
farming. He was of active habits, mod¬ 
erate in diet, and since early manhood a 
total abstainer from alcoholic liquor. 
His health was always good. 

The picture which we are able to pre¬ 
sent is made from a photograph taken 
on his hundredth birthday. 
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RECORDS OF LONGEVITY 


An English contemporary recently 
published some records of longevity, 
from which we extract the following 
particulars:— 

Jonathan Hartop, of the village of 
Aldborough, Yorkshire, died in 1791, 
aged 138. He had been married five 
times, and left seven children, twenty- 
six grandchildren, seventy-four great¬ 
grandchildren, and one hundred and 
forty great-great-grandchildren. He 
could to the last see to read and to 
play at cribbage without spectacles, 
keeping his own count with the most 
perfect recollection of numbers. On 
Christmas day, 1789, when he was 136 
years old, he walked nine miles to dine 
with one of his great-grandchildren. 
He constantly lived very sparingly, 
and his only beverage was milk. He 
was of so cheerful a disposition that he 
seemed under every circumstance to 
enjoy an uninterrupted flow of good 
spirits. 

John Benbow, of North wood, Shrop¬ 
shire, died in 1806, aged 107. His occu¬ 
pation was that of a maker of clocks and 
watches. His steadiness of hand, clear¬ 
ness of intellect, and complete com¬ 
mand of all his faculties were such 
that, till within a very few years of 
his decease, he was enabled to execute 
the most delicate and intricate manipu¬ 
lations connected with his business. 
He was remarkable for industry, so¬ 
briety, early rising, and soon retiring 
to rest. To the close of his life he 
was noted for his extreme attention 
to everything relating to his personal 
appearance. About three years before 
his death his tailor brought him home 
a new coat, which he found to have a 
cloth collar substituted for the velvet 
one he was accustomed to wear. Learn¬ 
ing that the tailor had not velvet of the 


necessary quality by him, he took up 
his walking stick and straightway went 
off to Whitchurch, a distance of seven 
miles, to purchase material for the col¬ 
lar, returning home in a few hours, to 
the astonishment of his family, 

William Marshall, of Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland, died in 1792, aged 120. He 
was a traveling tinker by trade, and 
followed his business up to the year be¬ 
fore he died, being more active and 
sprightly in his manners at one hundred 
than most men are at sixty. In a com¬ 
pany by which he was entertained a few 
weeks before his death he sang a song 
with great spirit, and expressed his 
hopes of living twenty years longer. 

A Hexican 134 Years Old. 

Mexicans have furnished some of the 
most remarkable instances of longevity 
in modern times. The oldest Mexican 
in New Mexico was Juan Chaves, who 
has just died at the remarkable age of 
134 years. He was a native of the 
Pecos Valley, having been bom there 
when that territory was a portion of 
Mexico. 

The poet Cowper in the following 
lines describes the blessings experi¬ 
enced in age by those who through life 
have been “ alert and active: ”— 

"Good health, and its associate in the most, 
Good temper; spirits prompt to undertake, 
And not soon spent, though in an arduous 
task; 

The powers of fancy and strong thought are 
theirs; 

Even age itself seems privileged in them 
With clear exemption from its own defects. 

A sparkling eye beneath a wrinkled front 
The veteran shows; and, gracing a gray 
beard 

With youthful smiles, descends toward the 
grave 

Sprightly, and old almost without decay." 



Professor Metchnikoff, the succes¬ 
sor to the famous Pasteur in the director¬ 
ship of the Pasteur Institute of Paris, 
where so many marvelous discoveries of 
great practical interest to human welfare 
have been made, has announced the dis¬ 
covery of the cause of premature old age. 
Metchnikoff declares that the proper 
length of life is not less 
than one hundred and 
forty years. He thinks 
a man should be in his 
prime at eighty, hale, 
hearty, and lively; and 
should be vigorous and m . 
active at one hundred 
and twenty. 

Metchnikoff discovered 
some years ago in 
microscopic study of 
the body-fluid the 
wonderful fact that certain blood cells, 
the so-called leucocytes, or white cells, 
have the power of attacking, capturing, 
and destroying microphags and other 
inferior cells or organisms which find 
their way into the blood. In his further 
studies of these wonderful cells, some of 
which he calls microphags because of 
their small size, while others are macro- 
phags because of larger size (see accom¬ 
panying cut), he found that they are 
constantly occupied with various kinds 
of work in the body which requires 
their peculiar form of activity. Certain 
of them defend the body against the 
attack of germs. These are the micro¬ 
phags ; while the larger ones are macro- 
phags, and act as general scavengers, 


eating up and destroying blood clots, 
dead cells, exudates, the result of inflam¬ 
mation, and any other refuse which may 
be found among the tissues of the body. 
These cells do not confine themselves 
to blood vessels, but, working their way 
through the vessel walls, wander about 
through the tissues, and even creep out 


upon the surface of the body where there 
is a break in the skin. They sometimes 
accumulate in great numbers, forming 
the pus or discharge of abscesses or 
suppurating sores. 

Metchnikoff has made a further dis¬ 
covery of very great importance ; that is, 
that these destroying cells, especially 
the macrophags, do not always wait un¬ 
til the cells of the body are dead be¬ 
fore attacking them, but attack cells 
which have become weakened by disease 
or through the influence of poisons, such 
as alcohol or other drugs. He gives pic¬ 
tures in his work, from which the accom¬ 
panying cuts are reproduced, showing 
macrophags at work destroying cells of 
the brain and other tissues. 

6o> 
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Metchnikoff considers the capacious 
colon in man a source of danger, since 
through the retention of decomposable 
matters, putrefactive processes are often 
set up, and by the multitude of germs 
which are present in the alimentary 
canal, poisons formed as the result of 
these decaying processes are absorbed 
into the blood, weakening the cells of 
the body and rendering them an easy 
prey to macrophags, which do not 
hesitate to invade the tissues; and as 
the higher cells of the brain, muscles, 
liver, and other organs become gradually 
weakened through the action of these 
poisons, the macrophags become, more 
and more successful in their attacks, 
until the brain fails from paresis or 
general paralysis. The walls of the 
blood vessels become hardened and the 
same hardening process extends to other 
vital organs. This, according to Metch¬ 
nikoff, is the real cause of premature 
old age and death. 

Metchnikoff proceeds to show by com¬ 
parative study of animals that those 
animals which have long and capacious 
colons are the shortest-lived, while those 
with small colons are longer-lived. He 
also calls attention to the shrewd obser¬ 
vation made by Hufeland, the eminent 
German physiologist, who, more than 
one hundred years ago, wrote a wonder¬ 
fully interesting work on “ The Art of 
Prolonging Life,” from which we quote 
as follows: — 

“ We should use vegetable rather than 
animal food, as animal food is more liable 


to putrefaction, while vegetable sub¬ 
stances contain an acid principle that 
retards our mortal enemy, putrefac¬ 
tion.” 

Metchnikoff agrees with Hufeland that 
a flesh diet must necessarily contribute 
to the shortening of life, for the reason 
that the indigestible portions of this 
highly putrefactive material, accumula¬ 
ting in the colon, undergo a process of 
decay, give rise to most deadly poisons, 
which, being absorbed into the blood, 
weaken the tissue cells and thus render 
them an easy prey to the macrophags. 

Here is ample food for thought for 
those who advocate a flesh diet for man. 
Metchnikoff is not a faddist nor a food- 
reform crank, but is recognized as one of 
the greatest living scientists. He has 
taken his stand against the use of flesh 
food, not because of any predilection in 
favor of a vegetarian diet, but because 
his scientific observations have called his 
attention to the foregoing facts, which 
he considers sufficiently important, even 
startling, to make it worth while to em¬ 
body them in a most excellent book which 
he has recently published, entitled " The 
Nature of Man.” 

Metchnikoff very clearly recognizes the 
fact that man’s only hope for a healthy, 
happy, long life lies in the return to 
simple habits. It is only in following the 
divine order of life, which is clearly indi¬ 
cated by the human constitution itself, 
that man can hope to fulfil his destiny 
and to perform his part in the great 
drama of life. 


HOW TO BEAT THE BEEF TRUST 


The long-continued strike of the 
butchers brought the question of meat eat¬ 
ing home in a practical manner to many 
thousands who otherwise would never 
have given it a thought beyond paying 
the butcher’s bills. The leading dailies 
contained articles, editorial and contrib¬ 
uted, discussing the possibility of dis¬ 
pensing with flesh food at all times ; and 


many of the advantages of so doing have 
been set forth. Thus the strike has in 
some respects really been a blessing, and 
it is to be hoped that many who have per 
force discontinued a flesh diet for a sea¬ 
son, will be induced to abandon it perma¬ 
nently of their own accord. As a sample 
of the good work done in the cause of re¬ 
form, we copy the following from an arti- 
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cle by Dr. Ernest Crosby, in the Chicago 
Americafi: — 

I am down on all trusts as a rule, but 
there is just one exception. I admit that 
I have a warm place in my heart for the 
beef trust, and I should like to see beef 
go up to ten dollars a pound, so that no 
one but millionaires could indulge in it, 
and then I would pity the millionaires. 
There is something very amusing to me 
in the panic of those people who think 
they can not live without meat, when I 
know perfectly well, from my own experi¬ 
ence and that of hundreds of others, that 
meat, so far from being necessary to man, 
is a bad food, and that you can get on 
much better without it. 

Our bodies are always wearing out, and 
we are continually getting rid of the 
used-up tissue through the various organs 
of our body which carry it off, and when 
we eat meat we take into our stomachs a 
whole lot of waste tissue of other animals, 
and we give our kidneys and other organs 
double work to perform. They can not 
manage the extra work properly, and 
sooner or later they give out, arid we 
have various kinds of kidney disease, 
dyspepsia and the like, as a result. 

The number of diseases caused by 
meat eating is being added to continu¬ 
ally. Gout, rheumatism, appendicitis, 
tapeworm, scurvy, trichinosis, are all 
ascribed to meat, and tuberculosis and 
ptomain poisoning come often from the 
same source. Leprosy is caused by eat¬ 
ing fish. We naturally shrink from a 
corpse ; it begins to decay at the moment 
of death, and it ought to be repulsive to us. 

We have overcome our natural repug¬ 
nance to the eating of dead bodies, but 
that repugnance still survives beneath 
the surface. Would you be willing t j go 
into a butcher’s shop and cut off a piece 
of raw meat from a carcass and eat it 
then and there? I think not. Would 
you like to eat a piece of roast dog or 
cat ? Probably not, because your natural 
repugnance to this kind of food has not 
been overcome by centuries of habit. 

We disguise our meat by cooking it; 
in any other form it is disgusting to us. 
But you would not shrink from putting a 
raw vegetable in your mouth or from 
tasting a new kind of fruit. Why? — Be¬ 
cause vegetables and fruits and cereals 
are our natural food, and flesh and blood 
are not. We are most like the arboreal 
apes, of all other animals, and they live 
on fruit and nuts. Carnivorous animals, 
like the dog and lion, have very short in¬ 


testines and no grinding teeth, while we 
have long intestines and plenty of 
grinders. And we have no carnivorous 
teeth, for our teeth are exactly like the 
ape’s, and he is not carnivorous. Besides 
this, there is a lateral play of our jaws, 
useful for grinding, which the carnivora 
do not possess, and which we have in 
common with the ox, the horse, and the 
camel, all of them vegetarians. 

Meat is, then, a bad and unnatural food 
even when the animal is healthy, which 
it rarely is. Almost all domestic ani¬ 
mals are unhealthy, and it is well known 
that commercialism sends the unhealthy 
ones first to the butcher. 

The best herds of cattle are infected 
with tuberculosis and anthrax and many 
other diseases. Sheep are always ailing 
in one way or another, and such a thing 
as a healthy pig does not exist. Our very 
word “ scrofula ” comes from the Latin 
scrota , "a sow.” And yet we eat them, 
sciofula, tubercles, and all, and think 
that we are bound to die if we can not get 
some every day. 

I do not dwell upon the cruelty of 
slaughtering animals for food, because it 
is so self-evident. Why do we hide our 
slaughter-houses away as we do, so that 
we hardly ever see one ?— It is because 
it is inhuman, nasty work, of which we 
are at the bottom ashamed. Visit the 
nearest abattoir if you wish to be con¬ 
vinced. Think of bringing up men and 
boys to pass their whole lives cutting the 
throats of innocent, terrified animals, do¬ 
ing it like merciless machines,— so many 
victims in so many minutes. 

Our descendants will look upon all this 
as being as barbarous as the crucifixions 
and gladiatorial fights of Rome and the 
tortures of the Inquisition. Nor is this 
all. The sufferings of the cattle on 
Western ranges, where five per cent are 
expected to freeze to death and starve 
every winter; on cattle trains, where 
they are scorched or chilled, foodless and 
waterless for days; on cattle ships, 
where a fixed percentage perish from 
broken legs and accidents — their suf¬ 
ferings from birth to death are a fearful 
account to be settled with the man-ani¬ 
mal, who believes that they were created 
for him to eat. And, strange to say, the 
very animals which we eat are usually the 
peaceable vegetarians. The cow, the 
calf, and the sheep are absolutely harm¬ 
less, and cause no suffering to others, and 
yet we select them for our shambles. 

But how is it possible to live without 
eating meat ? — It is the easiest thing in 
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the world. 1 have not eaten a particle of 
meat, fowl, or fish for six years or more, 
and my health has not been affected in 
the slightest. There are dozens of vege¬ 
tarians I know of whom the same is true, 
and some of them have not eaten meat 
for one-half a century. It is a simple 
matter of chemistry. You can get the 
same elements which form the valuable 
part of meat in other things, and without 
the objectionable waste tissue. 

Oatmeal, whole-wheat bread, peas, 
beans, cheese, nuts, and peanuts contain 
all that is good in meat, namely, the pro- 
teids, and none of the waste products. 
Every piece of meat is full of waste prod¬ 
ucts on their way to the various chan¬ 
nels of exit from the body, as excrement, 
urine, perspiration, etc. This is not al¬ 
together nice to eat, and the above sub¬ 
stitutes for meat contain none of them. 
There is a tremendous economy in mak¬ 
ing the change. You can live better than 


you are accustomed to live, for half the 
money, if you will only try it. The 
strongest nations and the strongest ani¬ 
mals rarely or never touch meat. 

The Japanese are whipping the Rus¬ 
sians on a diet consisting chiefly of rice. 
The ox and horse and camel and elephant 
and reindeer are much stronger than the 
lion or the tiger, neither of which can do 
a day’s work. A non-flesh diet is much 
the best for endurance and to overcome 
fatigue. 

My advice to you, then, who are fright¬ 
ened by the high price of meat, is to stop 
buying it. Don’t try to live on cabbages 
and potatoes only, but make use of some 
of the substitutes for meat which I have 
enumerated, and which contain the neces¬ 
sary proteids, and as you find that your 
health is just as good or better, and as 
your weekly food account grows smaller, 
you will find yourself blessing the beef 
trust instead of cursing it. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM DAY AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Day at 
the World’s Fair was a notable occasion. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium System 
never made a more creditable showing, 
and perhaps never stood on quite so high 
a pedestal before the public gaze as on 
this memorable day. Without any action 
whatever on the part of the Sanitarium 
authorities, the managers at the World’s 
Fair sent to the Sanitarium management 
the proposal to designate September 29 
as " Battle Creek Sanitarium Day,” and 
to place at the disposal of the institution 
one of the largest of the congress halls in 
the Hall of Congresses,— that known 
as Library Hall,— and to do their part in 
making the occasion a success. 

The time was short. Nevertheless, by 
active efforts the arrangements were ef¬ 
fected, and upon the appointed day a ver¬ 
itable multitude of most intelligent and 
earnest people gathered at the appointed 
time and place, and a most delightful day 
was spent in listening to numerous ad¬ 
dresses and witnessing various exercises. 
The proceedings began at eleven in the 
morning. At one o’clock a short inter¬ 


mission was taken for lunch, which the 
Sanitarium provided, and which was 
served to the audience in their places. 

At two o’clock Mr. Conrad took the 
chair, and a continuous session was held 
for nearly five and one-half hours. Ac¬ 
cording to a careful estimate made by 
counting at the door, not less than five 
thousand people attended the proceedings 
during the day, and a large number were 
present during the entire day. At seven 
in the evening the question was asked, 
M How many present have been here since 
eleven o’clock ? ” and a large part of the 
audience raised theii hands. This fact 
is a sufficient evidence of the interest ; 
and the enthusiasm for Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium principles found expression in 
frequent bursts ot applause which greeted 
the various speakers when they presented 
their several themes. The addresses 
were excellent. Among the speakers was 
Mr. Horace Fletcher, the apostle of the 
chewing reform, who gave a most admir¬ 
able and interesting address. At the 
close of the exercises two hundred sat 
down to a health banquet at the Christian 
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Endeavor Hotel. A shorthand report was will appear in abstract in our next and 
made of the entire proceedings, which succeeding numbers. 


A MAX OF MIGHT WHO NEVER ATE FLESH 

The accompanying illustration repre- meats of all kinds,— a demonstration that 
sents a native of Benares, India, aged flesh meats are not essential for strength. 



Fnun Stereograph, Copyright / 003. Av O*t<{ UHiicrwowi, 


forty-six years, putting up a millstone 
weighing 960 pounds. This man has 
never in his life tasted flesh food, it being 
a part of his religion to abstain from 


There is probably no meat eater living 
who can match this feat, which is equiva¬ 
lent to holding up at arm’s length a 
medium-sized horse or an ordinary cow. 


THE ONLY VEGETARIAN 


Some time ago there appeared in the 
public prints a statement to the effect 
that the editor had received a letter from 
a young man who was the only English- 
speaking person who had never tasted 


flesh. Since the publication of this article 
a number of letters have been received 
from persons in different parts of the coun¬ 
try correcting this statement. The editor 
wishes to say that he is in no way respon- 
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sible for this absurd publication. The 
thing was manufactured out of whole 
cloth by some newspaper that was short 
of material out of which to make “ copy.” 
There are scores of English-speaking per¬ 
sons in the United States and in England 
who have never tasted flesh foods ; and 
in India there are thousands of educated 
Brahmins who speak English with per¬ 
fect fluency who have never tasted fish, 
flesh, or fowl. 

We are glad to publish the following 
extracts from letters received, in further 
evidence of the fact that perfect health 
can be maintained from infancy to adult 
life without resorting to the use of 
flesh: — 

“ C-has a son seventeen years old 

last July, who up to the present time has 
never eaten any kind of meats, fish, eggs, 
or oysters, nor has he any taste for them. 
While a baby, as he did not take to meat 
as babies generally do, the matter was 
discussed with the family physician, who 
advised the parents to have no worry, 
that the child would be better if he never 
tasted meat, and 1 am able to say that the 
doctor’s prediction is true. The boy is 


sturdy, has never been sick a day in his 
life, is five feet ten and a half in height, 
and weighs one hundred and forty-three 
pounds. He is fond of outdoor sport, 
and will tramp from morning until night 
with very little refreshment, this consist¬ 
ing of a little toast and fruit in the morn¬ 
ing, and will come in in the evening with¬ 
out having taken any mid-day lunch or 
meal, apparently as fresh as when he 
started in the morning.” 

“ Hearing of the case of Hubert Bretr. 
as a ‘ real vegetarian,’ I should like to 
cite my own case to you. I am now past 
sixteen years, about five feet three or four 
inches in height. Never to my knowledge 
has meat passed my lips. By meat I refer 
to fish, flesh, and fowl in the full sense of 
the word, including oysters, eggs, and in 
short anything that has inhaled the 
breath of life. I have no desire for such 
things. The other members of my family, 
of which 1 am the third, are, like the Bret* 
family, great meat eaters. Suffice it to 
say that I am the most healthy and clear¬ 
est complexioned of all. I have never 
been sick more than three or four days in 
my life.” 


How Fowls Are Fattened. 

A little boy who expressed himself as 
very fond of chicken, when asked the 
other day if he would eat a dead hen, 
very promptly replied, “No, indeed.” 
It had never occurred to him that the 
savory chicken stew was nothing more or 
less than dead hen. Most people are so 
accustomed to making cemeteries of their 
stomachs that they give little thought to 
the character of the corpses which they 
swallow. Nevertheless, the flesh-eating 
portion of the English public have re¬ 
cently been quite startled by the report of 
Mr. Andrew Caird, who sent to the Daily 
Mail an account of the barbarities prac¬ 
ticed upon hens in forced feeding for the 
market, and the imposition afterward 


practiced upon the public in feeding 
them the diseased carcasses of these 
unfortunate fowls. 

According to Mr. Caird, “After as 
much natural feeding as can be induced 
by fair means, the fattening pump is the 
chickens* portion, and when they even 
refuse to digest the food that is swallowed 
for them, a dose of arsenic stimulates 
their appetites for a final week of flesh 
production. Great fat fowls blink idioti¬ 
cally at the men as they go about their 
work. They look more stupid than usual, 
and one can easily see that they are on 
the point of collapse, just about to die. 
In fact, in the last days the fowls are 
anxiously watched lest they should cheat 
the knife by dying from * natural causes.’ ” 




Question ‘Box ... 



10.133. Dry Skin. — I. H. M., Colorado: 

” Give cause and reined^ for dryness of 
skin, hips, knees, and ankles. I take a cold 
bath every morning:. Have given up flesh 
food. Eat eggs for breakfast and supper; 
for dinner, whole-wheat crackers, granose 
biscuit, nut butter, glass of hot water, and a 
few almonds. Use dairy butter for breakfast 
and dinner.” 

Ans . — You need more outdoor life. Expose 
the uncovered skin to the sun for half an hour 
daily. Take at night just before retiring a 
neutral bath at 92° to 94° for half an hour. 
Exercise in the open air every day for an hour 
with sufficient vigor to cause free perspiration. 
After the exercise take a short cold bath. 

10.134. Weak nuscles — Adenoid.— 

E. W. S. : “1. Why should a healthy man 
weighing over two hundred have no strength 
in his muscles ? 2. Suggest treatment. 3. 

What should be done for a child of two who 
has a growth in its nose ? M 

Ans. — 1. The cause may be deficient exer¬ 
cise or some functional or organic nervous dis¬ 
order. A careful personal examination should 
be made of the case by a competent physician. 

2. It is not possible to prescribe intelligently 
in such a case without first examining the 
patient. 

3. The growth should be removed by a com¬ 
petent surgeon. 

10.135. hemorrhoids. — A Maine sub¬ 
scriber suffering from p ies or hemorrhoids of 
three years' standing, also from catarrh, back¬ 
ache, and stomach trouble, asks our advice. 

Ans, — Probably a surgical operation for re¬ 
moval of the hemorrhoids may be necessary. 
A prolonged cold sitz bath at a temperature 
of 60°, with water two or three inches in depth, 
will often afford relief. It should be taken 
daily for about fifteen minutes. As the water 
is warmed by contact with the body, the tem¬ 
perature should be lowered by the addition of 
ice water to maintain the temperature at about 
fi0° 


10.136. Fasting—Raw Foods _B. S., 

British Columbia : ”1. For how long a time is 
it safe to fast ? 2. Please answer the raw food 

faddists.” 

Ans. — 1. Fasting more than two or three 
days is ["rarely beneficial except in cases of 
acute fevers. Prolonged fasting is risky^and 
even dangerous. 

2. See page 480, September number. 

10.137. Chronic Diarrhea —Cod-liver Oil. 

— E. H., Wisconsin : "After a severe attack 
of chronic diarrhea, I still lack twelve pounds 
of my original weight ; have a good appetite 
and take only light diet and very little meat. 
After meals there is pressing pain in the stom¬ 
ach ; have coated tongue, weak heart, consti¬ 
pation, insomnia; feel exhausted and am 
anemic. 1, Is this catarrh of the stomach ? 2. 
Has cod-liver oil any merit ? Do you recom¬ 
mend it in my case? 3. Suggest diet.” 

Ans. — 1. It is quite likely that there is dila¬ 
tation of the stomach ; possibly also chronic 
catarrh of the stomach or of the stomach and 
bowels. 

2. Cod-liver oil is not necessary, but you 
ought to eat fat in some form. 

3. Nuts thoroughly masticated and the yolks 
of eggs or malted nuts will furnish you fatten¬ 
ing material in the best possible form. Well- 
baked potatoes are also good. Sterilized 
butter may be taken in moderate quantity. 
Gluten biscuits are wholesome, also granola, 
granuto, and cereal flakes of all kinds. 

10.138. Nuts.—C. P. S., Florida: ” X. 

What is the best way to cook peanuts t 2. 
How can hickory nuts and pecans be prepared 
to render them more easily digestible ? 3. 

How can malted nuts be prepared from these 
nuts ? " 

Ans. — 1. First, blanch them; then boil 
them for eight or ten hours. 

2. By crushing to a paste, then making a 
nut butter of them. 

3. It can not be done successfully. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


how to Grow Hair on a Bald head. 

" How to Care for the Hair At all Times,'* 
by Juliet Marion Lee. Published and for 
sale by The Juliet M. Lee Company, 27 West 
24th St., New York City. Price, $1 00. 

The author of this useful work, a specialist 
with a large practice, is an optimist who 
assures us that while there is hair, there is 
hope of a renewed growth of it. The 
methods by which its restoration may be 
secured, all simple and natural, are set forth 
with fine half-tone engravings demonstrating 
the different processes. 

While the writer agrees with all other 
authorities in stating that the head that is 
“shiny and smooth from gradually develop¬ 
ing senile baldness is shiny and smooth for 
all time,” those who have not quite reached 
this stage will find much encouragement in 
the chapters on “Progressive Baldness Over¬ 
come," and “ How to Prevent and Remedy 
Premature Baldness," from which we quote 
the following sentences :— 

"Manipulation of the scalp, or massage, 
when scientifically administered, is the only 
reliable method which will absolutely and 
entirely restore the hair in any ordinary case 
of baldness. . . . This treatment appeals to 
the intelligent as an art in assisting injured 
nature to recuperate and prolong life. Slug¬ 
gishness and atrophy mean decay and death, 
while action and friction create new life; 
therefore, a sluggish, debilitated scalp should 
receive a daily massage or manipulative treat¬ 
ment of sufficient magnetic force to induce a 
roseate glow to the surface, reviving the 
blood circulation in the hair follicles around 
the papillae and stimulating the action of the 
skin capillaries. By this means an increased 
amount of hirsute material is formed, and 
one can reasonably expect to see results in 
from thirty to sixty days after a lethargic 
condition is overcome," 

There is nothing prettier or cheerier than a 
windowful of thrifty growing plants. To have 
an attractive plant window, follow these four 
simple rules : — 

1. Choose plants adapted to room culture 
and to the amount of sunshine they will re¬ 
ceive. 

2. Feed them well. 

3. Keep them clean. 

4. Keep all insects from them. 

6x6 


An ideal window garden contains both fo¬ 
liage and flowering plants. There should be 
most of the latter. In fact, there need not be 
more than one or two foliage plants, if they 
are large and handsome ones, in a small collec¬ 
tion. Give foliage plants roomy pots, rich soil, 
and generous treatment. In particular keep 
the dust off their leaves by frequent washings. 

The majority of window plants should 
be flowering ones. See that they really are 
flowering ones. A flowerless flower window 
is common enough, but it is a fraud. There 
is no need of such a condition. For instance, 
abutilon and the begonia are always in 
bloom ; oranges and lemons are perpetually 
in fruit or flower. Many other kinds of be¬ 
gonias, oxalis, double petunias, primulas, 
nicotiana, carnations, and geraniums, if they 
are of flowering size and have not been al¬ 
lowed to exhaust themselves by summer 
blooming, will flower steadily all winter and 
spring. — Lora S. LaMance , in the House- 
Keeper. 

ricClure’s for October is timely in the best 
sense. It reads vigorously and intelligently 
some of the important lessons of the hour. In 
its serious articles McClure's does not deal 
with the cursory and the superficial, but with 
the vital, fundamental thing, and interprets its 
real meaning and application. It is impres¬ 
sing itself tremendously on the life and thought 
of the day by its weighty and authoritative 
way of doing things. 

A beautiful cover by Maxfield Parrish is re 
produced in colors for the October Scribner's 
Mr. Parrish has recently finished the illustra¬ 
tions for an edition of Eugene Field’s poems, 
many of which will be reproduced in color. 

Our home consumption of wheat for food is 
about five and a quarter bushels a year for each 
of our eighty-one million inhabitants. This 
per capita consumption appears to be interest¬ 
ing. The high prices of meats are probably 
increasing the demand for bread. — October 
Success. 

A glowing red cover proclaims the thick and 
richly packed October issue of Good House¬ 
keeping. This is the largest number thus far 
gotten out, and abounds in valuable material. 
In fact, there are too many notable articles in 
this issue for mention here. 



PUBLISHERS’ 

GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price, S/.oo a year 
Single Copies to cents : : : : 

PURUSHED MONTHLY BY 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

115 WASHINGTON AVE, N. 

BATTLE CREEK..MICHIGAN 


THE CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 

The Battle Creek Branch Sanitarium in 
Chicago has existed for many years, and has 
done a large amount of work. It has facilities 
and opportunities that can not be had in any 
other place in Chicago. In order that the 
institution might better serve the purpose of 
its existence, it has recently been subjected 
to a very thorough renovation. The bath 
rooms have been remodeled and new equip¬ 
ments put in. . 


DEPARTMENT 

SOME WHO DID NOT WORRY OVER THE STOCK 
YARDS STRIKE. 



From the Chicago Daily IVeu>s, 


LISTERINE 

To promote and maintain personal hygiene. 

The sterilization of the Teeth may 
be most nearly accomplished by 
using Listerine as a mouth wash. 

Interesting literature on dental and general hygiene, upon request« 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

Be assured of genuine Listerine by purchasing an original package. 
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The rooms have all been newly decorated, 
and in most part new furniture has been in¬ 
stalled. The elevator is being remodeled and 
equipped with up-to-date safety devices. 
More extensive facilities are being installed 
for vibro-massage, or mechanical Swedish 
massage. The operating room is being fitted 
up with modern equipment. The improve¬ 
ment in both the exterior and the interior 
calls forth words of commendation. Steps are 
being taken to make Chicago’s magnificent 
boulevard and park system more available to 
the patients by the use of an automobile. 


THE ONLY ONES TO REGRET THE END OF THE 
GREAT MEAT STRIKE. 



Prom the Minma/oUx Journal 


It is significant that the one train which 
makes the Chicago-St. Paul run in ten hours, 
carries no passengers. 

To ride on it is a privilege acquired by few. 
Yet a journey on this train, which carries none 
but government mail clerks and its crew, is 
an experience, especially if the journey be 
made on the “ fireman’s side” of the huge 
locomotive which pulls it. It is a revelation 
of what fast passenger service means and a 
liberal education in appreciation of the cool 
nerve and absolute competency of the men 
who run fast trains. 

The fast mail over the Chicago, Milw aukee, 
and St. Paul Railway leaves Chicago every 


night of the year with from twenty to fifty 
tons of mail aboard, and reaches St. Paul 
every morning with its burden of letters and 
packages in time for transfer to other trains 
to the Pacific Coast to connect with the mail 
boats, north into the Dominion, east and west 
into adjoining States, and radiating over a 
dozen lines of railway into every nook and 
cranny of the Northwest. 

If one asks why the fast mail carries no pas¬ 
sengers, he is answered that there are other 
trains which do that work. Another reason is 
apparent after a journey on the M head end ” 
with the two cinder-marked and grease- 
smudged gods of the machine that pulls it. 

Ten-hour service means speed. — Curtis 
Mosher, in the St, Paul Dispatch. 


Mr. Horace Fletcher, the apostle of 
chewing reform, has recently been spending a 
few days in Battle Creek, stopping at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, an institution in 
which he is greatly interested. Mr. Fletcher’s 
d.seoveries respecting the physiology of masti¬ 
cation have created great interest in scientific 
circles. By the careful observations made 
upon himself and others during a number of 
years, Mr. Fletcher has discovered many new 
facts in relation to the function of taste and 
mouth-digestion, and has demonstrated that il 
the food is chewed with sufficient thorough¬ 
ness ; that is, the mouth digestion properly 
performed, the succeeding stages of the diges¬ 
tive process will almost certainly be well per¬ 
formed . 

Mr. Fletcher addressed the guests of the 
Sanitarium and the medical students, as did 
also his friend, Mr. Cook, a writer for the 
Contemporary Re~oiew, a leading English 
periodical. The patients of the Sanitarium 
are always glad to welcome Mr. FUtcher as a 
guest, for he always brings some bright, new, 
wholesome, inspiring thoughts with him. 


The managers of the Battle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium report that the last season has been on 
the whole the most successful in the history 
of the institution. The main building of the 
Sanitarium has been a large part of the time 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Folding beds 
were placed in the offices, and the upstairs 
parlors were all occupied as bedrooms. 
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REDUCED TO $5£»«*•»? 

Our Famous DIIDITAM WATBK 

«h.oo rum i ah »tiu. 

Finest made. Solid Copper. Used by 
C. S. liov’t. Over 72,000 Hold. Wonder - 
ful invention. Bouts filter*. Placed over 
9 kitchen stove it porifie* the foulest writer, 
removes every irnnnrity. Furuifthe* deli- 
la cions, pure. dUt»Ui*d water. Saves lives 
% and Dr. bills. Prevents 'endly typhoid 
' ^ and other fevers and summer sickness 
Only safe water for hahies, children, in 
f valid*. etc. Cures disease. Customers 
delighted. Ounrnntoed as represented or 
>onr money refunded. Shipped promptly 
to any address- Booklet free. Last chance. 

HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO.. 73 Harrison Bloc., CINCINNATI. 0 



0 OXRLH INLET 


WASH DISHES 


WITHOUT 

WETTING 

HANDS 


Full particulars 

H. IRWIN, 103 Chambers St.. New York. 





THE ONLY REALLY HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR EXISTING 

Made by onr secret ntocess from the fibre of the wonderful 
Ramie Plant (Vegetable Silk) into a porous knitted fabric, 
which combines in itself all the good qualities of Silk, Wool. 
Linen, and Cotton, but has none of their bud ones 

It makes the pores active to excrete impurities from the 
ststem. Provides Radiation, Ventilation, and Evaporation. Is 
more absorbent superior in duiability and all other respects 
to linen. 

Relieves Rhrumatism and other nilmeuts caused by impure 
blood Prevenls colds, hardens the system. 


Cold Weather. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 
There Is no substitute. 

Write for our free Booklet. 

Ringheim-Schlichten Ramie 
MIg. Co. 

473-5 Broome St., New York. 

Agency: 

T. EATON OO., Ltd., Toronto, 
Oaa. 


Most Agreeable to Wear 
and Greatest Comfort in 




Which yields thirty times its vof* 
ume of “ nascent oxygen ” near 
to the condition of “ozone,” 

is daily proving to physicians, in 
some new way. its wonderful efficacy 
in stubborn cases of Eczema . Psoriasis, Salt Rheum, Ttob 
Barber's Tteh, Erysipelas. Ivy Poisoning, Ringworm, 
Herpes Zoster or Zona, etc . Aone, Pimples on Fnce 
are cleared up and the pores healed by HYDROZONt and GIYCOZONC 
in a way that is 
magical. Try this 


treatment; results 
will please you. 

Full method of treat¬ 
ment In my book, 
” The Therapeutical 
Applications of Hy. 
dmzone and Glyco- 
*one*’; Seventeenth 
Edition, 333 pages. 
Sent free to physicians 
on request. 


Prepared only hy 


Chemist and Graduate of the u Ecole Central© de« 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France) 

B7-159 Prince Street, New York 
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California 


VIA 

UNION PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 

SHORTEST LINE 

SMOOTHEST TRACK 


Millions have been spent in the improvement of this 
line, and all human ingenuity has been adopted to 
proten its patrons against accident. The 
Una is renowned for its fast trains 
sind the general superiority or 
ffs service and equipment 

Tourist Sleepers a Specialty 

Inquire of 

E. L. LOriAX, G. P. & T. A. 

OMAHA. NEBR. 

I_ 


f 


^ GOODRICH 

SURGEONS’ RUBBER GLOVES 

For Surgeons' Use. 

Made of Pure Fine Para Rubber, which does 
not interfere with the sense of touch and al¬ 
lows a firm hold on ligatures and iiitaments. 

A protection to the patient and the practitioner 
— an aid to wood surgery. 

THE NEW GOODRICH 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ GLOVES 

Made of heavier stock. Will wear well and 
save the hands from the more or less hard 
service incident to household duties. 

A BOON TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 

In regular glove air.es. Whi*® black and red 
stock. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 

AKRON, OHIO. 

NEW YORK. Roade St. and lfl2.» Broadway. 
CHICAGO, 141 Lake 8t. BOSTON. 157 Summer 8t. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 392 Mission St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 922 Arch St. 


¥ 


THE NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 

=========== MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Is the Eastern Branch of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and follows the same rational 
principles as to diet, treatment and health 
culture. It is thoroughly equipped with 
every convenience for the care of invalids, 
and with the latest and best appliances 
for the diagnosis and treatment of chronic 
conditions. 

The location is truly ideal. Within six 
miles of Boston, and yet completely hid¬ 
den away in midst of the famous Mid¬ 
dlesex Fells, a natural park of 3,500 acres 
preserved by the state on account of the 
wonderful charm and beauty of the 
scenery. 

It is just the place to rest tired nerves 
and recuperate from brain fag; assisted by 

a corps of experienced physicians and trained nurses. 

-Particulars wilh Reference to Accommodations, Methods, Ralea, Etc., may be had by Addressing- 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 0r VJHBL* D 
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The New Voice 

JOHN G. WOOLLEY, Editor 

ESTA8LI8HED SEPTEMBER 20, 1084 

The greatest Prohibition newspaper in the world. 

The national and international bureau of informa¬ 
tion on all subjects relating to the liquor traffic. 

Published weekly Contains 16 pages every issue, 
sometimes more. 

In nearly twenty years of aggressive work it has 
made no material error us to statements of fact. 

It spends more money than all other Prohibition 
newspapers combined in its search for news. 

It maintains a special bureau at Washington, with 
a staff of experts, doing research work in the Con¬ 
gressional Library. 

It maintaina staff correspondents In every civil¬ 
ised country, and from tinu* to time sends special 
oomtnlsaioners around the world to get information 
at first hand regarding ways of regulating the liq¬ 
uor traffic. 

It gives special attention to the educational side 
of the temperance question, and the facts and prin¬ 
ciples that underlie all reforms. 

It originates where others copy. 

It works while others sleep. 

It speaks while others are silent. 

It exposes where others excuse. 

It has a cheer for every honest effort against the 

liquor traffic. 

It leads the leaders of the Greatest of Reforms. 

PRICE. $1.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE 
Sample copy free on application 

THE NEW VOICE COMPANY e> 

Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 

Subscriptions taken at this office- 
Price of Good Health and The New Voice Si.50 

Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO, 

Bailie Creek, • Mich. 





COCOA 

STANDS 

UNEQUALLED 

FOR PURITY AND 
DELICIOUSNESS 
OF FLAVOR. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


& 



To keep the body warm and healthy is not a matter of how much you wear, but 
what you wear. 

People who are afraid of drafts and subject to colds, pneumonia, or rheumatism are 
the very people who wear the most wool. 

And it is their woolen underwear that keeps the skin in this sensitive condition. 
The Dr. Deimel Underwear does everything wool does not do. 

It keeps the wearer free from colds, gives better protection and more warmth and 
comfort than any other underwear made, 

IT IS THE UNDERWEAR OF SAFETY, 

Seed for free sample of the fabric, and booklet giving valuable information on the Underwear question. 

The Dr. Deimel Underwear is made iu such a wide variety of sizes that 
we can tit everybody. If your dealer can not supply you, we will. 

The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 

491 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

SAN FRANCISCO. WASHINGTON. D. C. BROOKLYN,N. Y. MONTREAL. CAN. LONDON. W. C.. ENG. 
111 Montgomery St. 1313 F. Street. N. W. 510 Fulton St. 3302 St. Catherine SL 83 Strand (Hotel Cecil) 

BALTIMORE. Md.. no W. Lexington St. 
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WHY PAY CASH 

WHEN YOU CAN BUY ON 

EASY CREDIT TERMS 


Pianos —$124.75 Up. 

Organs —$19.00 Up. 

Settling Machines— $7.50 Up. 

StoVes and Ranges— $2.10 Up. 
Household Furniture of all kinds—at 
60 cents Up. 

Iron and Steel Safes. Typewriters 
and Office Furniture from $3.90 Up. 
Musicatphones and Music *Boxes from 
35 cents Up. 

CREDIT DOES MORE FOR YOU WITH US THAN 
CASH CAN POSSIBLY DO FOR YOU ELSEWHERE 


We are ihe largest manufacturers on ea tb. have 
unlimited capital and se’l dliect from the workshop 
to the fireside on EASY CREDI » PAYMENTS to 
hororable people in all parts of the world. No other 
ntanufa larer will let you use the goods for jears 
while ‘lo*b paying for them For foil information and 
Free Catalogues, address Dept 245 

THE ENGLEWOOD CO. 

Consolidated Factories—General Ofllres 

SI-68 Randolph St. . Chicago. III., U. S. A. 
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Tue Superior 
ity of this Powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment erf"— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle-Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc. etc 

It it an excefJent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted — 

FOR 

INFANTS 

Delightful After 
Shaving. 

M 

Price, postpaid, 2J 
per box , 

M 

Agents wanted. 


For Breaking Up Colds *K^-82.*S2 

of the year, nothing can surpass the 

Good Health 
Bath Cabinet 

It will relieve a cold at once, by stimulating the skin, and 
causing the millions of little pores to perform properly 
their function — that of eliminating the waste matter pro¬ 
duced by the continual wear of the tissues. Those hav¬ 
ing kidney or liver trouble will find the Good Health Bath 
Cabinet of great help in assisting these organs to regain 
their normal condition, as it stimulates the skin to greater 
activity and causes it to carry off much of the matter 
which would otherwise have to be disposed of by these 
already overworked organs. 

It is also valuable in breaking up symptoms of la grippe, 
pneumonia, fevers, and other ailments, and in tact, in 
every instance where the skin pores need to be kept in an especially active condition, it is of 
great assistance. It affords a cleansing and refreshing bath for those in health, and its occa¬ 
sional use is an excellent tonic. Many cannot afford an expensive outfit for home treatment, but 
all can obtain a Good Health Bath Cabinet, which is recommended by the physicians of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Write for description and prices, or much better, order one at 
once. Price with Alcohol Heater, Vapor Basin and Frame, $5.00, F. O. B., Battle Creek. 

Address GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Wc offer liberal terms to agents. You can profitably use your spare time working for us. Write for terms. 
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“For Thirty-six Years a Standard 'Piano” 


WING PIANOS 


Sold Direct from the 

Factory — and in No 

Otfior Wav when you hns a 

i/iner nay wing piano >ou 

buy at wholesale. You paytheactual 
cost of making it with only our 
wholesale profit added. When you 
buy a piano as many people do — 
at retail -you pay the retail dealer’s 
store rent and other expenses; you 
pay his profit a"d you pay the com- 
m'ssi n or salarv of the agents or 
salesmen he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never 
fe«s th-m $75; often it is as much as 
$200. This is what you save by buying 
aWing Piano directfrom the factory. 
Isn t it worth saving ? 

Our plan of selling is not an ex¬ 
periment. but a gre^t success. In 36 
years over 38 000 Wing Pianos have 
been manufactured and sold They 
are recommended by seven Gov¬ 
ernors of States; by musical colleges 
and schools; hy prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teache s. and musi¬ 
cians. 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed 
for 12 years against any defect iu 
tone, action, workmanship, or ma- 
le>ial. 



SENT ON TILIAL 

We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the 
United States on trial without asking for any advance 
payment or deposit. We pay the freight and other 
charges in advance. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing and are 
under no more obligations to keep the p ano than if 
you were examining at our factory. There is absolutely 
no risk or expense to you. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. 

SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Cnariol Fpafiirpc Some of the special features 

apeciai rediure^ whjch make lhe WinR piano 

belter than others are as follows: ‘ Built up " wrest plank 
construction; ‘‘dove*iail " top and bottom frame construc¬ 
tion; over-strung concert grand scale with extra long 
strings and largest sounding board area, giving great 
volu ne and power of tone; double lever grand repeating 
action; patent "capstan” regulating device; “ non twist¬ 
ing hammer shanks; noiseless “direct-motion" pedal 
action; metal key bed support; extra heavy metal plate; 
metal depression bar; round board of Canadian spruce 
selected for vibrating qualities; cases of quartersawed 


A WING STYLE 

45 OTHER STYLES TO SELECT FROM 

lumber throughout, double veneered with choicest Circas¬ 
sian walnut, figured mahogany, and quartered oak ; fall 
length duet music desk ; patent practice clavier. 

Instrumental Attachment p^VeVuJ 

the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, either, and banjo. 
Music wriiten for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single player on the piano as though rendered by an or¬ 
chestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

Wintf ftrtf anc are 018(16 with the same care and 
YY lllg vlgdild gold j n th e same way as Wing 
Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 

A Book You Need — FREE t e„5°,Sb£ 

a piano you need the "Book of Complete Information 
About Pianos ” wnich we publish and will send free if you 
write for it. It tells everything that anyone can possibly 
want to know about pianos. If read carefully it will make 
yon a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish. It 
is the only book of its kind ever published. You can have 
it free if you send us your name and address. 


WING 4 SON 


350*370. West 13th Street. New York City 

36TH YEAR —ESTABLISHED 1868 
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Fust through train service to all points 
from Chicago, Milwaukee ;in<l l J eoria 
on the Fast, to Omaha, Denver, the 
L Block Hills, Salt Lake City and the , 
i Taclfle Coast on the West, and north- i 
k ward to St. Paul, Minneapolis, J 
^ Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- M 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie. m 

Che Best of Everything. 

W. 0. Knlakero, 

Chleagu, 11L 


OBESITY 

Belts ure used to advantage by corpulent 
people, both ladies and gentlemen, to re¬ 
duce corpulency and give shape to u pen¬ 



dulous or relnxed obdomen. The use of 
these belts reduce the size and lpave no 
room for superJluous fut to accumulate. 

Elastic Stockings 

for enlarged veins, weak or 
swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness. Itching, or burn¬ 
ing, are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailment-. 

Literature gratis. Corytspond- 
tin.ec invited. 


SHARP 4 SMITH 

92 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 

2 Doors North of Washington Street • 
MAN’LTFACTUREES OF 

High Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses. Crutches, Etc. 



THE MADISON SANITARIUM 

=^=^=== Madison , Wis. ■ 


A new institution with all modern conveniences and accomodations for 
sixty patients is located on the shores of Lake Monona, Madison’s most 
favored lake, a body of water nine miles in circumference. 

Physiological means are used for the relief and cure of all disease, in¬ 
cluding Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Phototherapy, Manual and 
Mechanical Swedish Movements, Gymnastics and Scientific Dietary, 
all of which is prescribed and carried out after complete physical exami¬ 
nation of the body and a chemical examination of the various fluids and 
excrements, together with the history of the case. 

Special operating room and surgical ward for those needing surgical 
attention. 

For information concerning terms , etc., address the . . . 

MADISON SANITARIUM , Madison , IVis. 
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SOME OF THE SUB¬ 
JECTS TREATED 


The Wonder! »l flysterles of Life. 

Marvelous Intelligence Mani¬ 
fested iu Plants The Strange 
Instincts of Carnivorous 
Plants Intelligence iu^ the 
Inanimate World—The X-Ray 
and Radium—Can Atoms 
Think?-Tinsues Which 
Think, Feel, and Work—A 
Physiological P it z z 1 e—The 
Vital Fire—The Source of 
Bodily Heat. 

niracles of Digestion and Nu¬ 
trition.—Creut i v e Power 
Manifest In Digestion -Why 
tlie Stomach Does not Digest 
Itself—The Miracle of the 
Cornfield P a w I o w’s Inter¬ 
esting Experiment - The Re¬ 
markable Discoveries of Hor¬ 
ace Fletcher. 

Dietetic Sins.- The Divine Way 
in Diet—God Feeds the World 
— Erroneous Notions about 
Fruits—The Curative Value 
of Fruit*—Nuts—Milk Germs 
— Vegetable Milk. 

Shall We Slay to Eat?— Flesh 
Eating and Cancer. 

The Natural Wav In Dlet.-Why 
Fats Render Food Indigesti¬ 
ble-Condiments the Cause of 
“Gin Liver"—Cane-sugar a 
Cause of Disease. 

M Life in the Blood." Marvels 
of healing and Creation.—The 

Battle in the Lymph Glands 
—The Mystery of the Heart 
Iieut—The Life iu the Blood 
The Creative Power of the 
Blood—The Healing Power of 
the Blood—How the Blood 
Cells Combat Germs—How 
the White Cells Destroy Ma¬ 
larial Germs—Blood-building 
Foods—How to Strengthen 
the Heart. 

What to Do In Case of Sudden 
Illness or Accident.— Proi>er 
Breathing -The Use of the 
Abdominul Muscles in Breath¬ 
ing—Breuthing and Diges¬ 
tion—V itill Capacity—Culti¬ 
vating Lung Capacity. 


32 FULL-Pj5GE PLATES 
600 PAGES 


ClN 

miracle 

of 

Life 


= BY= 


3. fi. Kellogg, m. D. 


Physiology from a New 
Standpoint. 


Old Truths Presented in a 
New Setting. 


Simple, Practical. Surpass¬ 
ingly Interesting. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


Dangers In the Air, and Mow to 
Avoid Them.— Diseases Due to 
Germs—The Marvelous De¬ 
fenses of the Body—How to 
Combut Germs—Soap as u 
Disinfectant—Are Germs Use¬ 
ful? 

The Curing, Healing Power of 

Light.— Wonderful Proper¬ 
ties of Light, and Its Effect 
ui>oii the >kin—.Skin Train¬ 
ing—The Morning Hath. 

How the Body Is Warmed. - 

Regulation of the Body Heat 
—Fever. 

The Proper Clothing of the 

Body.—Waist Constriction— 
The Deformities of Civilized 
Women—Suvage Fashions— 
The Barbarity of Populur 
Modes of I) r es s -Displace¬ 
ment of Vital Organs Due to 
Waist Co a s t r i c t i o n - Far- 
reaching Mischiefs from Er¬ 
rors iu Dress. 


to be Strong.— A Day's 


How 

Work—Exercise Assists 
gestion— R o u n d Shoulders 
and Flut Chest—Correct und 
Incorrect Sitting Attitudes— 
The Amount of Exercise Re¬ 
quired— Estimation of the 
Work Done iu Taking Exer¬ 
cise. 

The Brain and the Nerves.— 
Feeling Cells and Working 
Cells—The Windows of the 
Mind—How to Have a Good 
Memory—Recent Interesting 
Discoveries about Nerve Cells 
—How to Have a Clear Head 
—How the Human Mind Dif¬ 
fers from Mind in Lower Ani¬ 
mals—Human Instinct—The 
Ministry of Pain—The Prob¬ 
lem of Heredity—Man’s Kin¬ 
ship with His Maker—Cliris- 
tiun Science—Rational Mind- 


What Is Disease?--The Rational 
Use of Water-Cold Bathing 
—S t o m a c h Disorders—The 
Hydriatic Treatment of Ty¬ 
phoid and Other Fevers—The 
Tonic Use of Water. 

Drugs Which Enslave and Kill. 

—A Drunkard’s Liver—Ap- 
pullitig Statistics—Tea Tip¬ 
pling and Drunkenness. 


6 COLORED PLATES 
$1.50 by MAIL. POST-PAID 


Address GOO d Health Pub, Co. 

BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 
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Sanitariums 


The following institutions are conducted in harmony with the same methods and principles as the 

Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


COLORADO SANITARIUM. Boulder. Colo. 

Howard P. Rand. M. D.. Superintendent. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, Sanitafum, Napa Co., Cal. 

T J. Evans. M. D.. Super mendent. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUn, College View. Lincoln, Nebr. 

W. A. George. M D„ Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, \Jl Tabor. Ore. 

W R. Simmons. M. L>.. Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose. Mass. 

O. C. Nicola. M. L> , Sitprrimeidem. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SAM I AkIU M, 2 s 33 d Place. Chicago, lit 
Frank J Otis. M. D.. Sq erinteodent. 

IOWA SANITAR 1 U 603 E. 12th St., Des Moines. Iowa. 

J. E. Colloran, M. D., Supeiintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANII ARIUn, 1*13 , 5 ih St. Moline. HI. 

S. P. S. Edwards, M. L)Superintendent. 
TREATMENT ROOMS, 1117 4 St . San Diego. Cal. 

T. S. Whitelock, M. D.. Supeiintcmient. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM. San Jose Cal. 

Lewis J. Belknap. M. D.. Snuerinteudeot. 

MADISON SANIlARIUM, Madison. Wis. 

C. P. Park-worth, M. D.. Superintendent. 

SPOKANE SANITARIUM, Spokane. Wa*h. 

Silas Ya*nrll. M D. Superintendent. 

DETROIT BRANCH SANITARIUn, 54 Farrar St.. Detroit. 
Mich. 

TREATMENT PARLORS. 865 sth St . Milwaakee. Wis. 
COLORADO SPRINOS SAN.TARIUH, 320-332 J* No,th Tejon 
St., Colorado Springs. Colo. 

G. K b. Myers. M D.. Superintendent. 

TREATHENT ROOHS, 201 Granby Block. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

R. L. Mantz. M. D.. Saporintendent. 

BUFPALO SANITARIUM, o« Niagira St , Buffalo. N. Y. 

A. R. Sattkrlee, M. D., Superintendent. 

NASHVILLE SANITARIUn, comer Church and Vine Sts., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

O. M Hayward. M. D„ Superintendent. 

CLEVELAND TREATMENT ROOTS. a 3 o Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland Ohio. 

TREATnENT ROOHS, 44 E. Main St.. Middletown. N. Y. 
A. J. Read, M. D., Superintendent. 


SEATTLE SANITARIUM, r.,2 jd Ave., Seattle. Wash 
A. Q. Snryock. M. D.. Superintendent. 

PEORIA SANITARIUH, *,3 3 d Ave.. Peoria, HI. 

J. E. Hkald, M. D.. Superintendent. 

KEENE SAN.TARIUM, Kerne. Texas 

P. P. Haskkll, M D.. Superintendent. 

LOS ANGELES SANITARIUH, 315 W. id St.. Los Angeles. 
Cal. 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIU VI, 1800 Wallace St.. Philadel¬ 
phia. Pa. 

A. J. Read. M. D., Supeiintendent. 

SURREY H.LLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Caterbam. 

Surrey. E gland. 

A. B. Ols x. B. S . M. D.. M. R. C. S.. Superint-endenL 
LEICESTER * ANITARIU.Vt, n« Regent St.. Leicester, Eng. 

F. C. Richards. M. I)., M.R.C. S., Superintendent. 
CALCUTTA SANITARIUH, 51 Park Si.. Calcutta. India. 

R. S. Ingersoll. M D.. Superintendent. 

PLUTSTEAD SANITARIUM, Cape Town. South Africa. 

Gko. Th mason. M D., L. R. C, S„ Superint udent. 
CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Pnpanni, Christchurch. 
New Zealand. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamanoto-dori, Nicbutne, Kobe, 
Japan. 

S A. Lockw ion, M. D . Superintendent. 
GUADALAJARA SANI1 ARIU vt, Apartado 138, Guadalajara 
State of Jalisco. Mex CO. 

J. W. Lkxenhkck. M. D.. Superinte r dent, 

INSTITUT SANITAiRE, 1 a le, Switzerland. 

P. Dlt Forest M. D i4 Superintendent. 

SKODSBORG SANITARIU Skodsboig Denmark. 

J. Ca l Ottosbn. A, M.. M. D.. Superintendent. 
NEWFOUNDLAND HEALTH INSTITUTE, 282 Duckworth 
St.. St Johns. Newfoundland. 

A. E. Lemon. M D., Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUH, Wahroonga N. S. W., Auntralla. 

D. H. Kress. M. D , Superintendent. 

FRIEDE'SAU SANITARIUM, post Grabow. B®«. Magde¬ 
burg. Germany, 

A. J. Hornes. M- D.. Superintendent. 


Health Food Restaurants 


Eating-houses where food prepared in accordance with the principles of rational dietetics and 
scientific cookery may be obtained are now open in the following places. 


The Pure Food Cafe, 13 S. Main St. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Hygienic Company, 1209 G St.. N. W. Washington. D. C. 
Dining Room, Church and Vine Sts., Nashville, Tenn 
Hygeia Dining Room, >79 Woodward Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 
Hygela Dining Rooms, 5759 Drexel Ave.. Chicago, III. 
Hygienic Cafe, *26 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Hygienic Cafe, 865 5th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pure Food Cafe, 607 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Pure Food Cafe. 403 E. nth St., Kansas City. Mo. 

Good Health Cafe, 145 S. 13th St.. Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nebraska Sanitarium Food Co., College View. Nebi 
Pure Fond Store, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 322!^ N. Tejon St., Colorado Springs. Colo. 
Vegetarian Restaurant. 5^5 Boyl.ton St„ Boston. Mas:-. 


Vegetarian Cafe, 1543 Glenann St., Denver, Colo. 

The Vegetarian. 755 Market St,. San Francisco. Cal. 
Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 317 W. 3 rd St.. Lor Angeles. Cal. 
Portland Sanitarium Rooms, Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 214 Union St., Seattle. Wash. 

White Rose Restaurant, W. H. Nelson. 36 W. 18th St.. New 
York City. 

Boston Health Food Store. W. F. Childs, Room it6. too 
Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 

Vegetarian Cafe, S. 170 Howard St.. Spokane. Wash 
The Laurel, n W. 18th St.. New York City. 

Hygeia Cafe, 203 3rd Ave., Peoria. Ill. 

Pure Food Cafe, 1807 Franklin Ave., St. Louis. Mo 
N. E. Sanitarium Food Co., 23 Wyoming Ave D M. Hull 
Mgr., Melrose, Mass. 
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T HE advance Spring number is just out. Send your address on a postal and lei 
us mail you a copy*. Then we will place your name on our list and tuture 
numbers will be mailed you as fast as they are issued. 

Don’t think this Regal Style-Book is just an ordinary booklet full of shoe-cuts. 
It is a reliable and coirect 32 -page index of Spring fashions—the most complete 
shoe style-book ever printed; fun of accurate photographs and careful descriptions. 
It is not onlv an interesting but a valuable book to have. It is a Regal store on paper. 

The Regal tannery-to-consumer system oi one profit instead of five brings you 
six-dollar >hocs at the wholesale price; and the “ window ol the sole’’and the 
Buzz-saw prove it. 

The Regal Mail-Order Department’s perfect organization brings a 
New York shoe-store to vour door—no matter where you live. 
But never mind whether you need shoes now or not. We will 
talk buying and selling whenever you are ready. You do 
need the Style-Book. Send for 


Maybe yon think yon are bard to fU ? 
-We are now supplying over 100,000 
mail-order customers who thought 
tlioy were. too. In ordering just send 
size and width. If not sure, ropy the 
row of unmlxjrs inside the lining, 
near the top. We’ll know the size 
and width by those numbers, no 
mutter wbo made the shorn. 
Your order will be filled personally 
by an expert mall order salesman. 
Your thoe* will lie shipped l lie 
L same <lay your order Is received. 

You take no risk. Shoes 
exchanged o r money 
• refunded on reuueat. 


RALEIGH 


It % I.i:i4.n. - A hundsome, striking mo¬ 
del on prononneed lines, hut entirely within 


rtuiraeteristlc shape of the toe of the 
iiulelgli is a eertam success. Extension 
soles and high walking heel. 

Style ii>< Illu*!ruled » oxford 

Blueher style. Imported Enamel Leather. 

Style K832) Oxford, plain lace style (not 
Blueher), Soft Itusset leather. 


mail you. free, <1 enttrrnieni 

jotamtf street map of any InrQr rity ynu may name if you trill take tht trouM * to sr.ntl for it. 

Regal Shoes arc delivered carriage prepaid anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, also Germany and 
all points covered by the Parcels Post System, on receipt of S3.75 per pair/ (The 
extra 25 cents is for delivery.) We are prepared to furnish special low shipping rates 
to any part of the world. Samples of leather and any information gladly furnished. 


22 Regal stores in New York City. 0 tfegal stores 
In Itoftton. 4 I legal store* in Philadelphia, 72 Re- 
gal store* 111 United States and England. _ 


Women’s Itegal Shoe* are nuide in nil the latest 
atvle*. Sold only through onr Mail-Order Depart¬ 
ment and In our exclusive women’* store*. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Incorporated, 

Mall Order Department, - - - * - -613 .Summer Street, Boston. Moss. 


I.omlon Mail-Order Address !»? 1 tieapnlde, London. England. 
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I F you can spare the time this 
fall or winter there is no reason 
why you should not enjoy the 
charm of California’s balmy air 
and invigorating sunshine, the 
delicious fruits and lovely flowers, 
the big trees, the old missions and 
the glorious Pacific. Tbink it ovcr _ 

Can you afford to miss the California trip? 


8uilwf)lon 
Route | 


Ask ut an many qoe.Mnna about 
thn trip and al'our California a. 
you Ills*—thoy will »>« answered 
cornMtly, promptly,courteously. 

J. FRANCIS, Can'I Paaa'rA 0 *. 
P3* Chicago. 


-Vrooman 
Sink Strainer 

KEEPS SINK CLEAN 
HAS NO EQUAL 

Ask your Dealer lor 

VROOMAN 

STRAINER 
and STAND 




F. H. S E. B. VROOMAN 

325 Dearborn Si., 

CHICAGO .ILL., U. S. A. 


FINE BINDERS FOR “GOOD HEALTH.” 


Save All Your Copies of This Publication and 
Make Them into Handsome Books for Your Library l 



T HE Simplex special Binder for " Gton Health ” marks a new era in tbe art of book 
binding. It is not a mere holder for your magazine. It Binds. It makes a Perfect 
Book. You could lake your copies to a took binder and have them made into books, 
but it would be expensive. We furnish you all the materials and plain in»tiur.tiona in this 
new system of bookbinding, and you can Do It Yourself, For 30 cents we supply you with 
the simple Simplex Binding loots. For 35 cents we furnish a special Binder for ”GouD 
Health." With these tools yon can bind 12 numbers of this magazine into yoar binder per 
manently. easily and well. For fi 00 we send you two " Good Health " binders a id the box 
of tools, and Prepay Express Charges. The binders are strongly made and beautifully 
finished in Ait Vellum. They will look as well and last as well as any book in your libiary. 
Each has the name '* Gcod Health " stamped on side and back. 

BIND ALL YOUR HAGAZINES AT LITTLE COST 


The same outfit of tools will serve to use any of the special Simplex Binders we 

make for 

all popular magazines. 

Here is a partial list : — 




Harper’s Magazine. 


Collier’s Weekly. .. 

65c 

Smart Set. 


Harper's Bazaar. 


Ladies’ Home loumal . 

65 

Review of Reviews. 


Harper's Weekly. 


Woman’s Horne Compan¬ 


No Amur. Review 


Scribner’s. 


ion . 

65 

Lippincott'a. 


Munsey. 


Ladies’ World. 

65 

Argosy . 


Pearson’s. 


Youth's Companion- 

65 

National Magazine. 


Ainslee's. 


The Housekeeper. 

65 

Leslie’s Magazine.. 


The World To-day 

■ • 35 

Men and Women. 

65 

Booklover's. 

.-3. 

Little Folks. 


Scientific American. 

65 

The Reader . 


Century. 


Leslie's Weekly. 

65 

The Bookman. 


MrClnres. 


Tbe Etude. 

55 

Delineator.. 


Everybody’s . 


World’s Events. 

55 

Designer. 


The Strand. 


Madame... . 

55 

Literary Digest. 


Outing.«... 


Twentieth Centnrv Home « 

St. Nicholas. 

. 4 * 

Satuiday Evening Post- 

. 60 






All the above stamped on side and back with name of publication. We make a special binder for Binding Sheet Music, 
for 70 cts. 


Don't forget to order the 30 cent box of tools the first time you send for Simplex Binders. Remember We Pay Bxpreas 
on an order for any Two Binders and th * tool outfit. Ask for a free copy of Bookbinding at home, which is a complete 
catalogue of the great Simplex Binders. Address 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 115 Washington Ave. N., BATTLE CREEK, MICE 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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i n c. 1 -vg.w m « i ii ouiLumu r i n c. dh i i lc, uncc.r\ omui i wmuin 

Is MO feet long-, the rear extensions aggregate five hundred feet more. It is five and six stones high, fire-proof, made of hrirk, stone 
andiron. There is a sun parlor, and separate bathing buildings for men and women. It has facilities for treating one thousand 
patients—as many as could be treated in the old main building and hospital, which were destroyed by fire Feb. lx, 1IMI2. 

THE MOST COMPLETE AND BEST EQUIPPED INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


This is where 
the Health Food 
Idea originated 


The NURSERY 
OF HEALTH 
FOOD IDEAS 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Idea 
Is the Health Food Idea to-day 

WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS 


Do not buy so-called health foods simply because they are made in Hattie Creek. Remember, the 
genuine bear the name of the Hattie Creek Sanitarium Fond Co,, or the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd. 
If your grocer does not keep them, write to us. 

Why buy- poor imitations when the real health foods cost no more? 


INVALIDS-Attention 

DIETETIC DEPARTMENT. 

We announce the opening of a Special Correspondence De¬ 
partment for the benefit of invalids, dyspeptics, and thus* suf¬ 
fering from diabetes, rheumatism, and other maladies requiring 
careful regulation of the diet. If you will fill out the coupon 
below a blank will he sent you, which, after filling out, you will 
mail to us. This statement of your dietetic needs will be given 
attention by a member of our Medical Consulting Staff. 

More than one hundred thousand farmer invalids will testify 
to benefits unforgot, a return to health, the natural result of 
nature's remedy, pure food. 

Cut out Coupon and mail to us. No charge for advice. 


V rvti r* will be improved by the con- 

i out nedun tinucd US1 . of our (00 ^ 

which contain every element necessary to man, woman or child. 
There is as much chance for improvement in fo<»ds as there is in 
ice-cream freezers or threshing machines. Why not try our new 
Twentieth Century Diet ? 

% ou will like the new food, and your palate, your stomach and 
your pocket-book will be in sympathy with it, even if your mind 
(s prejudiced before having tried it. 

Free —A Brochure—Free 

Oil the Battle Creek Sanitaria in FOOD IDEA 

will be mailed to you tree if you will send coupon with name 
and address plainly written. It will give you the why* and 
wherefores of our Pure Food Idea, the result of thirty years* 
study of the food questions. Mail to-day. 


c 


CUT OUT COUPON. SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY TO 

5 ! BATTLE CREEK 








. A 


BATTLE CREEK. 




MICH. 


SSSSiN*s 


' l >n 
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The ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 



OPEN ALL THE YEAR 

A most delightful place at which to spend your winter in 
California. Very little frost and no snow; green fields and 
Bowers, showers and sunshine. 


THE LOCATION 

Is picturesque in the extreme, being 760 feet 
above the sea, and 400 feet above the beauti¬ 
ful Napa Valley, which it overlooks in its 
most charming section. 

Lawns, flower gardens, and groves of 
spruce, live oak, rnadrone, manzanita, and 
other trees and shrubs of perennial leaf 
abound. 

THE EQUIPnENT 

Is complete in every detail. A large main 
building of five stories, numerous cottages, 
chapel, gymnasium, natitorium, laboratory, 
laundry, livery stable, store, etc., connected 
by telephone and electric call bells, heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Every detail 
of appliance, apparatus, etc., for giving all 
kinds of treatraenent in Hydrotherapy, Elec¬ 
trotherapy, Massage, etc. Surgery a specialty. 
A full corps of pnvsicians and trained nurses. 

Qrmplete catalog** sent on application. Address 


ST. HELENA SANITARlUfl, 


Sanitarium, California. 

R. R. Sta.& Exp. Office, St Helena 



75he 

Pasteur Water Filter 


ABSOLUTELY GERM PROOF 


'T'HE Pasteur Water Filter removes all micro- 
* organisms, including bacteria, without 
changing the medicinal or mineral properties of 
the water. 

When a person is well it is not wise to take 
medicine ; for the same reason a medicinal water 
should not be used when only sterile water is 
ueeded. 

Sterile non-medicinal water will preserve 
good health. The Pasteur Water Filter will fur¬ 
nish sterile water. 

For Catalogue and full information address: 


THE PA£TtlB.Clf/KEFFI/KD FILTER CO., Taykn, Chip 


lu replying to advertisements please mention OOOD HEALTH. 
































OUR CLUBBING OFFERS 

— FOR 1904-05 — 


For new or renewed subscriptions unless otherwise stated. 


MAGAZINE LIST 


Regular 

Price 


Class 

Special North American Review < New) (F. P.Si.io M) 5.00 
- Harper’s Weekly - - - (F. P. 1.56) (W) 4.00 

’ Harper’s Magazine * (F. P. 1.10) lM) 4.00 

B Booklover’s Magazine (F. P 0.50) (Ml 3.00 

Special Country Life in America 1 F. P. t.io) (M) 3.00 

Outlook - - (Ne\v)(F. P. 1.75MW) 3.00 

B Outing * * - * ( . P. 1.to) (M.) 3.00 

World's Work - F. P. i.io M > 3.00 

Review of Reviews - (F. P. 1.10) (Ml 2.50 

American Boy, Housekeeper, and Vick’s (M) 2.10 
independent * - - (F. P. 1 75} (W) 2.00 

Saturday Evening Post .... 1 \V, 2.00 

Technical World (F. P. 1.10M M) 2.00 

Youth's Companion (New) (W) 1.75 

McCall's. Housekeeper, and Vick’s (M) 1.60 

Little Folks and Housekeeper - - (M) 1.60 

American Inventor * * (F. P. 0.75) (SM) 1.50 

Bookkeeper < " Bus. SI ort Cuts ” F.P.o 50) (M 1 1.50 
Country Gentleman ( F. P. 1,00) (W) 1.50 

Ladies’ World with Supplement (F. P. 0.50) (M> 1.50 
Ram’s Horn - 'New' (F. P. 1.00) (W) 1.50 


B 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
Success 

Harper’s Bazaar 
Good Health 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Good Housekeeping - 
Pearson’s Magazine 
Twentieth Century Home 
American Boy 
American Motherhood 
Me Clure’s 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Sunset Magazine 
Holiday Magazine for Children 


F. P. r.io 
(F. P. 1 . 00 ; 
<F. P. 0.75 
(F. P. 0.50 
■F. P. i.io, 

1 F. P. 0.75 
1 F. P. i.io, 

1 F. P. 0.75 
1 F. P. o.no, 
New) ( F. P. 0.50 
- (F. P. 

(F. P. 0 . 60 ) 


(M) 100 


(M) 
(M) 
1 M) 

< M 

< M 
• M 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


(M) 1.00 
I M ) 1.00 
(M» 1.00 
(M) 1.00 
(M) 1.00 
<M) 1.00 
(M) 100 


(with Supplement) 
The New Voice 
Mod* rn Medicine 
Pilgrim Magazine 
Health Culture 
Physical Culture 
Farm. Field, and Fireside 
Inter Ocean 


(F 


P. 0 . 50 ) (M > 1.00 

1.00 

(F. P.0.24) (M) 1.00 
'F. P. ... 50 ) (Ml 1.00 
(M 1.00 
(M) 100 
(W) 1.00 
1 F. P. t 04 ) (Wi 1.00 


Littl i Folks (Salem Mass.)(New M F. P. 0.25) (M) 1.00 


Housekeeper 
Beauty and Health 
Farmer’s Voice 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
Farm and Fireside 
Vegetarian Magazine 
Vick's Magazine 
Save the Boys 
Ideal Home Magazine 
Our Dumb Animals 


(F. P it, * 2 > (M 1 
(M) 
iW) 
(M) 
(SM) 
(M) 
» .O (Ml 
(Ml 
(M) 
(M) 


.60 

.50 

.0(1 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

.50 

.30 

.25 

.50 


OUR CLUB PRICES 

For annual subscriptions in all cases. 

Good health and Success with Class A 


Good Health and Success with any 1 of Class A 

2 “ A 

' “ s;; “ a 

4 “ '• A 


Our Price 

$ 2.00 

2.50 
3.00 

3.50 


Good health and Success with Class B 


Good Health and Succes 


with Review of Reviews 3.00 
The Independent 3.50 

any 2 of Class B 4.50 

; - - B 6.00 

** “ 4 " *' B 7.50 


Good Health and Success with Classes A and B 

Good Health and Success with t of A and i of B 


A 
A 
' A 


3.50 
4.00 
5.00 

5.50 


Special Magazines 

Good Health and Success with Country Life 


3.75 

and 1 of A 4.25 
“ 2 of A 4.75 


Good Health ami Success with Counirv Life and 1 of B 5.25 

" 2 of b 6.75 


and Outlook (New) 

Good Health and Success with Country Life 
and Harper's Magazine 
Good Health and Success with Country Life 
and No. American Review (new) 
Good Health and Success with Outlook (new) 


5.75 

7.00 

7.25 

3.50 


and 1 of A 4.00 
2 A 4.50 

1 of B 5.00 

2 of B 6.50 


and Harper's Magazine 

Gootl Health and Success with Outlook (new) and 

Country Life. 

Good Health ami Success with Outlook (new) and 
No. American Review (new) • 

Good Health and StiCOe s with Harper’^ Mag.or W. 


1 of A 

2 of A 

1 of B 

2 of B 


and Outlook (new) .... 
Good Health and Success with Harper’s Mag. or VV. 

and No. American Review (new) 

Good Health and Success with Harper's Mag. or \Y. 
and Country Life 


Gootl Health & 


6.75 

5.75 

7.00 

4.75 

5.25 

5.75 

6.25 

7.75 

6.75 

8.25 
7.00 


Success with N. Ain. Review new 1 \ 1 of A 5.50 

. 2 of A 6.00 

.I of B 6.50 

'* “ 2 of B 8-00 


Gootl 

Good 

Good 


(weekly) 


7.00 

8.25 

7.25 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

Your subscription to the following may be 
added to any combination for the price named : 
Saturday Evening Post - - - 1.25 

Ladies' Home Journal - 1.00 

McClure's Magazine - * - - LOO 

The Success Atlas and Gazetteer may be obtained 
by adding 25 cts. to any order including Success. 
Subscriptions will commence with issues re¬ 

quested whenever possible, otherwise with the 
issues of the month following date received. 
Magazines may be sent to different addresses. 
Quotations will be made on any other combina¬ 
tions when requested. 


and Outlook (new) , 

Health and Success with N. Am. Review new' 
and Harper’s Magazine 
Health and Success with N. Am. Review new) 
and Country Life - 

Health supd Youth’s Companion - (New) 

Country Gentleman 
Rain’s Horn - (New) 

American Boy anil Housekeeper 
and Vick’s - 

Housekeeper and Little Folks (New) 
New Voice - 

Me Call’s Magazine, Housekeeper. 

and Vick’s - - , - 

P Igriin Magazine 
Health Culture 
American Boy - 

American Motherhood (New) 

Woman's Home Companion 
Little Folks - - (New) 

Physical Culture 
• arm, 1 ield. and Fireside 
Vegetarian Magazine 
Modern Medicine 
Inter Ocean 
Farmer’s Voice 
Beauty and Health 
Greeu’s Fruit Grower 
Farm and Fireside 
Vick's Magazine 
Our Dumb Animals 
Save the Boys 
Ideal Home Magaz.iue 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 















The Largest and Most Thoroughly Equipped of Sanitariums 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium management were the first to organize a thoroughly complete system of physiological 
therapeutics Water-cures had existed before,—eclectic institutions, mineral springs, and similar establishments.— but 
the Battle Creek institution was the first to organize a system and method embodying all physiological agencies. 

The fire which consumed the main building of the institution Feb. 18, 1002, gave opportunity for complete reorgani¬ 
zation and new equipment. The new struciuie is absolutely fire-proof ; the mode of fire-proof construction employed 
was, of all so-called fire-proof constructions, the only one that stood the test of the recent conflagration in Baltimore 

One hundred and seventy-five 
rooms with private baths; six hy¬ 
draulic elevators; electric lights; 
aud private telephone in each 
room. 

Spacious parlors on every floor, 
roof garden, dining-room and 
kitchen at the top. Beautiful out¬ 
look from every window. 

Accommodations for eight hun¬ 
dred guests. Siati of thirty doc¬ 
tors; three hundred and fifty 
ourses. 

Nearly forty years' experience 
in this institution has demonstrated 
that the gieat majority of chronic 
invalids of all classes, including 
many considered incurable, can 
be trained up to a slate of healthful 
vigor by a systematic regimen 
based upon scientific principles, 
combined with a thoroughgoing ap¬ 
plication of the icsources of hydro¬ 
therapy. phototherapy, thermother- 
apy, massage, Swedish movements. 

Swedish gymnastics, electrother¬ 
apy. and the open-air treatment, guided by the findings of bacteriological, chemical, microscopical and other accurate 
methods of examination. 

Special ward for snrgical cases with perfect appointments. 

Special departments for diseases of the eye. ear, nose, and throat, and in charge of experienced specialists. 

For information concerning the facilities afforded, terms, etc., address, 

THE SANITARIUM. Battle Creek, Mich. 


,i\ - 


COLORADO 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM 

Thirty miles northwest ol' the city of Denver is a well-equipped and well-regulated 
institution for the treatment of all chronic disorders. Buildings with all modern conveniences, 
including steam heating, electric lights, elevators, gymnasium. 

Baths of every description, 
including the- Electric- 
light Bath. 

Massage ami Manual Swed¬ 
ish Movements. 

Electricity in every form. 
Medicated-Air Rooms for the 
treatment of diseases of 
I he lungs. 

Special accommodations and 
separate building for tuber¬ 
cular patients. 

Classified Dietary. 

Laboratory of Hygiene, for 
bacteriological, chemical, 
and microscopical investi¬ 
gations. 

Experienced Physicians and 
well-trained nurses. 

SANITARIUM, ‘ BOULDER, COLORADO 




































